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HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 

In the many notes upon this very rem 
royal scandal which have appeared in “ N. 
I do not think there has yet been giv 
reply to the question asked by H. L. (3 
63), “Where is the first allusion to 
print?” Mr. Thoms observes, in //annak 
foot, Lond., 8vo., 1867, p. 4, “No 
it is to be found (at least as far as Iam able to 
trace) in any historical, political, or satirical work 
published during the lifetime of George III.” I 
have heard it said that the earliest notice of the 
scandal in print is the passage in the Royal Register, 
1779, vol. iii. p. 141:— 

“Tt is not believed even at this time, by many persons 
who live in the world, that he [King George] had a mis- 
tress previous to his marriage. Such a circumstance was 
reported by many, believed by some, disputed by others, 
but proved by none; and with such a suitable caution 
was this intrigue conducted, that if the body of the 
people called Quakers, of which this young lady in ques- 
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tion was a member, had not divulged the fact by the | 


public proceedings of their meeting concerning it, it 
would in all probability have remained a matter of 
doubt to this day.” 


Recently, whilst endeavouring to compile a| 


complete list of the periodical English literature of 


the last century, I found in the first number of 
the Citizen, Saturday, Feb. 24, 1776, folio, pp. 6, 
sold by John Wheble, 22, Fleet Street, the fol- 
lowing curious advertisement :— 

“Court Fragments. Which will be published by the 
Citizen for the Use, Instruction, and Amusement of 
Royal Infants and young promising Noblemen. 

“1, The History and Adventures of Miss L—htf—t, 
the fair Quaker; wherein will be faithfully portrayed 
some striking pictures of female constancy and princely 
gratitude, which terminated in the untimely death of 
that lady, and the sudden death of a disconsolate 
mother,” 

In the three following numbers of the Citizen 
there is no further reference to this promised his- 
tory. In the fourth there is a strong appeal to the 
electors to return proper members, and “to remove 
from the face of the earth those murderers who 
have been advisers of shedding innocent blood.” 
Probably the paper after this was deemed treason- 
able and suppressed. The above advertisement, 
however, is very noteworthy, and shows that the 
royal scandal was pretty generally known and 
talked about in 1776. Epwarp Sotty. 


OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 

Sables.—The skins of foxes and Pontie mice, by 
the Italians called Zebellini, are known in Eng- 
land as sables (Polyd. Verg., lib. iii. ¢. vi.). 

New Year’s Day.—In England the inferior 
gives to his master and nobles present to the king 
a new year’s offering, and the recipient makes some 
return, the mutual generosity being the handmaid 
of good augury (Ibid., lib. v. c. ii.). 

Christmas Day.—It is a standing custom to 
observe strictly the Christmas fashion for the 
servants to rule the household on that day. One 
is created master, and his fellows pay him as 
willing service as the master of the house does 

Tbid.). 

Kissing.—Englishwomen kiss not only their 
kinsfolk but also acquaintance, with a touch of 
the lips after an honourable and comely fashion 

Thid., lib. iv. c. xiii.). 

Christe ning. The English baptize children on 
the day of their birth (Idid., lib. iv. c. iv.). 

Marriage.—In England two boys or grooms, 
who once upon a time took omens for the marriage, 
go with the bride to church, and two men conduct 
her home, whilst a third carries a vessel of gold 
or silver instead of a torch. She wears, or holds in 
her hand, a crown of wheat ears, especially in the 
country ; and as she crosses the doorstep a shower 
of wheat is poured on her head as a charm against 
barrenness (Ibid., lib. i. c. iv.). 

Sanctuaries.—Sanctuaries specially abound in 
England ; people apprehensive of danger repair 
thither, and the gates are open even to felons 
guilty of high treason (Ibid., lib. iii. c. xii.). 

Preserves.—Preserves are common in England, 
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and so well fenced in with palings, that the old 
term roboraria is strictly poll wee Wealth and 
pleasure combine to attach preserves of beasts of 
the chase and deer to every country house which 
pretends to distinction (lib. iii. c. vi.). 

Burial Feast.—In England on the day month 
after a burial an entertainment was given to friends 
(lib. vi. c. x.). 

Widows usually remarried within the year 
(lib. vi. c. ix.). 

Fridays were scrupulously fasted, England being 
one of the most religious countries in the world 
(lib. vi. c. iv.). Mackenzig E. C. Watcorr. 





Tus CHARACTERISTICS OF CERTAIN ITALIAN 
Crrizs.— In a work entitled Deliciae Italiae, 
printed at Cologne a.p. 1609, I find the following 
characteristics of the various cities in Italy :— 

“ De Italiz civitatibus (quarum hoc in libello fit men- 
tio) versus hi vernacula lingua circumferuntur pulcer- 
rimi (sic)— 

“ Fama tranoi (7.¢. tra noi) Roma pomposa & santa; 
Veneta riccha, saggia & signorile ; 
Neapoli odorifera & gentile ; 

Fiorenza bella, tutto il volgo canta; 

Grande Milano, in Italia si vanta. 

Bologna grassa, & Ferrara civile, 

Padova forte, & Bergamo sottile, 

Genova di superbia altiera pianta ; 

Verona degna, & Perugia sanguigna, 

Brescia l'armata, & Mantoa (sic) gloriosa; 

Rimini buona & Pistoia ferrigna, 

Siena di bel podere ; Lucca industriosa, 

Forli bizarro, & Ravenna benigna, 

E Sinigallia del aria nvoiosa, 

FE Capua amorosa, 

Pisa frendente, & Pesaro giardino, 

Ancona de bel porto pellegrino, 

Fidelissimo Vrbino, 

Arcali tondo & longo Recanate, 

Foligno delle strade in Zuccarate, 

E par da cielo mandate 

Le belle donne di Fano si dice, 

Ma Siena poi tra l'altre piu felice.” 
Epmunp Waterton. 


Frencu Corns or tHE Repupric AND Empire. 
— Having observed that two or three queries as to 
certain coins of Napoleon Bonaparte, which are 
inscribed “République” as well as “Empire 
frangais,” have not as yet received any very satis- 
factory answer, I think that a short note on the 
subject may be of interest. There is a somewhat 
similar anomaly on coins of Louis X VL. to which 
I also propose to refer. 

The old regal coinage with the legend tupov . 
XVI. D. GRATIA, FRANCIZ . ET. NAVARRE . REX 
appears to have been issued up to 1791, at least 
from the provincial mints (my coin of that date 
being marked B.). But on Sept. 14 in that year 
Louis XVI. accepted the constitution prepared by 
the Constituent Assembly under which he was styled 
** Roi des Frangais,” and accordingly on a two-sous 
piece of 1792 in my collection there appears, on 





the obverse, LOUIS . XVI. ROI. DES . FRANCAIS, 
1792 . nB.; whilst on the reverse the legend is 
LA. NATION. LA. LOI. LE. ROI. L’AN. 4, 
DE.LA. LIBERTE. The explanation is that the 
Republic was not actually declared until Septem- 
ber, 1792. After this the head of Liberty and the 
Republican date appear without any signs of 
royalty, and the sol or sou gives place to the 
décime. As TREGEAGLE justly remarks, the Re- 
public disappeared by slow degrees, for in 1804 
Napoleon ventured to do little more than assume 
the title “ Empereur des Frangais.” On a franc 
of 1808 he is styled NAPOLEON . EMPEREUR on the 
obverse, while on the reverse is the legend re- 
PUBLIQUE . FRANCAISE, and on the edge of the coin, 
DIEU . PROTEGE . LA . FRANCE. The date 1808 
shows the abolition of the Republican calendar, 
which took place in 1805, and the value the 
adoption of the decimal coinage. 

In 1807, on Napoleon’s return to Paris after the 
Peace of Tilsit, further remnants of the Republic 
disappeared. The tribunate was abolished, the 
press put under a strict censorship, and hereditary 
titles of nobility were established. The Republic, 
however, seems to have retained a place on the 
coinage until 1808, probably until after Wagram 
(July 5, 6). I have already described a franc of 
1808. Well, on a five-franc piece of 1809 a single 
change occurs—the word “ République” on the 
reverse has given place to the word “ Empire,” 
and the amended legend continues to appear on 
subsequent imperial coins, H. W. M. 

Wokingham. 

[See “ N. & Q.,” 5th §, iii, 428 ; ix. 328, 435.] 


Gray’s “ Erecy.”—Gray, I believe, if not tutor 
to, was travelling companion of, Horace Wal- 
pole in Italy in 1740, and as such might be sup- 
posed to be on the Whig side of politics in days 
when politics ran high. I have therefore often 
wondered why, in the Elegy, Gray could have 
written— 

“Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 
Now, to a version of the Elegy published by 
Sampson Low & Co., 1869, is added, at the end, 
“a fac-simile of the manuscript, said to be the only one 
in existence, of the draught of the poem, the autograph 
at Pembroke House, Cambridge, being manifestly a fair 
copy made by the poet, probably for circulation among his 
friends. This draught formed a portion of the papers 
bequeathed by Gray to his friend and biographer Mason.” 
Such is the note in the edition of the poem to 
which I refer, and upon looking at the fac-simile 
the line in question reads :— 

“Some Ceasar guiltless of his country’s blood "; 
a far different rendering from “ Some Cromwell,” 
&c., and much more compatible with what one 
might suppose to be the sentiments of a com- 
panion, if not tutor, of the son of the great Whig 
minister Sir Robert Walpole. It would be in- 
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| ae 
teresting to know how the substitution of the | knowledge. Subsequently he was elected to the 


Protector’s name for that of a Czesar came about. 

In a letter dated Naples, June 14, 1740, N.S., 
from Horace Walpole to Richard West (a grand- 
son of Dr. Gilbert Burnett), Walpole says :— 

“In Titus’s time there were several cities destroyed 
by an eruption of Vesuvius attended with an earthquake. 

.... his underground city is perhaps one of the noblest 
curiosities that ever has been discovered. It was found 
out by chance about a year and a half ago.” 

Then follows a long account, and he concludes by 
saying :— 

“T shall finish this long account with a passage which 
Gray has observed in Statius, and which directly pictures 
out this latent city.” 

Then follow six lines from Statius, Sylv., lib. iv. 
epist. 4. This savours a little of the tutor. 
Wu. Payne. 

Woodleigh, Portsmouth. 


Tae Horsesnoe As AN O_p LanpMarRK.—In 
the town of Kelso, in Roxburghshire, there is a 
horseshoe fixed in one of the streets, regarding the 
history of which nothing certain is known. There 
have been many guesses by local inquirers and 
speculators over its origin, but no satisfactory facts 
have been discovered, and ro solution of the 
difficulty has been evolved. Some have suggested 
that the horse of an ancient king, and others that 
the horse cf the Pretender, dropped a shoe at the 
spot, and that the shoe nailed to the street pave- 
ment is to commemorate the event. But this 
theory is not tenable, for the horseshoe is found 
mentioned as a boundary mark in title-deeds of a 
date anterior, at least, to the Pretender’s time. It 
has been suggested that it may have had its origin 
in the time when the belief in witchcraft prevailed, 
and that it was a kind of village charm against 
the influence of that uncanny fraternity. Is there 
anything to support this solution of the mystery? 
There are other places where the horseshoe is em- 
ployed as a mark in towns—Preston among them, 
if my memory serves me aright ; and one place has 
been named where four continue to exist. It gives 
4 peculiarity to that of Kelso, however, to find that 
it is mentioned in old title-deeds, showing that it 
was a burgh landmark long years ago. It may 
also be mentioned of Kelso that it still carefully 
preserves in its spacious market-place the bull-ring 
where oxen were baited for the sport of the people, 
an amusement akin to that of the Spaniards of the 
present civilized age. CaLcnov. 


Wiyyinc A Wire at Carps. — Nathaniel 
Macon, of North Carolina, was longer in the ser- 
vice of his state than any native of it. He was 
born in 1757, and was in Princeton College, N.J., 
when the revolutionary war commenced and sus- 
pended the studies of all the undergraduates. He 
enlisted as a private, and whilst absent with the 
army was elected to the legislature without his 
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U.S. House of Representatives, and was afterwards 
in the Senate of the United States, of which body 
he was repeatedly President pro tem. He was in 
Congress thirty-seven years, and in 1824 received 
the vote of Virginia for Vice-President of the United 
States. The following is the account given of his 
marriage by one of the historians of North Carolina 
(Col. John H. Wheeler). Whilst on a visit to Miss 
Hannah Plummer he met with another of her 
suitors at her house. He proposed to his rival, in 
the presence of Miss Plummer, that they should 
play a game of cards for her hand. This was 
agreed to. Macon lost ; upon which, raising his 
hands, with his eyes beaming with affection, he 
exclaimed, “ Hannah, I have lost you fairly, but 
love is superior to fortune! I cannot give you up; 
I love you yet.” This frank conduct, it is said, 
secured him the hand of the lady. UNeEDA, 
Philadelphia. 


Aw Eritaru.—The following inscription on a 
brass tablet in Chellington Church, Beds, will 
interest some of your readers :— 

“TOANE GODDARD. 

Here lyeth hir corps entombed which was ever 
(From Infance to age) a dying liver. 
Hir Bodie here doth lye: noe 
Massie stone entombs hir soule, 
her soule is godward gone. 
Who godward lives with God 
shall live and reste. 
Then is hir soule entomb'd 
in Abram’s Brest. 

1610, 
Yet let not man defer to y* last howr 
Repentance is of God not in man’s powre.” 

Oxon, 


“Ricnt away.”—I have always supposed this 
to be the purest of Americanisms when used in 
the sense of “ immediately,” and that any English- 
man who heard it for the first time would under- 
stand it to mean, not a short time, but a long dis- 
tance. But only a few weeks since, in Yorkshire, 
I heard a girl (I beg her pardon—a young lady) 
say, from behind a counter, to a gentleman who 
was doubtful whether to carry home the cake he 
had just purchased, “It will be delivered directly, 
sir; the boy is going past your door right away.” 
Hereupon I “ made a note of” it for “N. & Q.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tr you witu.”-—When staying at Penzance I 
had my first conversation with a Cornishman, 
whose frequent use of the expression “ if you will” 
was new tome. He was telling me about a child 
who is afflicted with paralysis, and said, “If you 
will, sir, her leg is partly withered ; it’s been so 
from her birth : and, if you will, sir, she goes upon 
her ankle,” &c. The singular part of the expression 
was the way in which the word “ you” was most 
strongly emphasized—“ It you will, sir’—and 
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being frequently repeated, forced upon me an un- 
plesant feeling of responsibility for the sufferings 
of the poor child, as if they had been the special 
result of my individual volition. 

W. D. Parisn. 


Selmeston. 


Bee Fo.x-Ltore.—Cctupsert Bepr’s note (ante, 
p- 165) reminds me of a superstition current 
among the fishermen of the Isle of Man. To 
catch the first “ bumble-bee” seen in the spring 
and carry it out “to the fishing” is considered a 
sure talisman for good luck. I was told this when, 
on seeing a “ bumble-bee” imprisoned in an in- 
verted tumbler in a fisherman’s cottage, I inquired 
the reason for its imprisonment. 

Witiwotr Dixon. 


Surrotk Svperstitiox.—The Journal of 
Neience says :— 

“Tt is not generally known that the superstitious 
practice of hoplochrism still prevails in Suffolk. If any 
one injures himself with a tool or weapon he is at once 
exhorted to apply some healing ointment, not to the 
wound, but to the blade or point! The belief that 
stones are capable of growth is also still entertained in 
the eastern counties.” 

Frepk. Rewer. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Siyeutar Cause or Deatu.—Samuel Spencer 
was one of the judges of the Superior Court of 
North Carolina in the year 1794. He had been 
in ill health, and was sitting in his yard in the 
sun. <A large turkey gobbler was attracted by 
some part of his clothing which was red, to which 
colour turkeys have a great antipathy. The 
turkey attacked Judge Spencer most furiously, 
and before assistance could reach him he was 
wounded so severely that he died in a short time 
from the injuries. M. E. 

Philadelphia. 


A Bitty-cock Hat.—For the derivation of 
this term see Terre Filius, No. xlvi., where there 
is a description of an Oxford “ smart” of the day, 
in which the following passage occurs :— 

** When he walks the street, he is easily distinguish’d 
by a stiff silk gown, which rustles in the wind, as he 
struts along; a flaxen tie-wig, or sometimes a long 
natural one, which reashes down below his waist; a 
broad bully-cock’d hat, or a square cap of above twice 
the usual size; white stockings, thin Spanish leather 
shoes ; his cloaths lined with tawdry silk, and his shirt 
ruffled down the bosom as well as at the wrists, Besides 
all which marks, ho has a delicate jaunt in his gait, and 
smells very philosophically of essence.’’ 

Artuor E. QveKett. 


Tae Cavurcu Betts or Yorxsnire.—I am 
endeavouring to collect information of all kinds 
relating to the church bells of Yorkshire, and shall 
be very grateful to any contributors to “ N. & Q.” 
for assistance. J. E. Porrieron, 

Horsforth, near Leeds. 





A Wetsn Centenarian: Mary Jones.—The 
following extract is from the South Wales Duily 
News, for Friday, Sept. 3 :— 

“ Our Taff’s Well correspondent writes :—An old lady, 
named Mary Jones, residing at the Little Houses, Walnut 
Tree Bridge, died on Wednesday at the great age of 
103 years. She was born in the parish of Abergwili, in 
Carmarthenshire, and has been maintained by her 
youngest daughter, now approaching sixty years of age, 
although she is in distressed circumstances. This 
daughter states that her mother often referred to the 
time of the landing of the French at Fishguard.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


A Cuesnine CeNTENARIAN. 

“The registers [of Church Minshull, Cheshire] begin 
in 1561, and contain the followiag curious entry, which 
is written in words at length, ar« in the same hand with 
the other parts of the register :-—' 1649, Thomas Damme, 
of Leighton, buried the 20 of Februarie, being of the 
age of seven score and fourteene (154 years).’ "—Orme- 
rod’s Hist. of Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 182. 

BolLeav. 


Tae Exciisuman Aproap.—1. “None but 
fools and Englishmen walk in the sun.” 2. “ Am- 
bassadors, Englishmen, and fools travel first class,” 
3. A friend of mine, rushing up a stair in a Got- 
tingen hotel last year, was called back by a kellner, 
who explained (in English) that that stair was 
private, and added (in German) that “the devil or 
an Englishman would go anywhere.” 

WituiaM Georce Back. 

Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Aw Exizanetuan “Trape Marx.”— Looking 
over a collection of trade marks, I observed one 
which seems worthy of a note. It is a small en- 
graved stamp, not much larger than an ordinary 
postage stamp, and has in the centre the figure of 
an angel holding a shield, on which is a Tudor rose 
surmounted by the imperial crown. Right and 
left are the letters E. R., and the whole is sur- 
rounded in a double-lined oval with the words, 
“Granted by Her. Ma. Prohibited to be counter- 
feted.” This stamp appears to have been used in 
1651 by Francis Leach, the printer, as a typogra- 
phical ornament. It is to be found in Sir Robert 
Cotton’s Choice Pieces, printed, by him in that 
year (p. 329); but it must be at least half a 
century older. It looks like the sign of the “Rose 
and Crown,” and seems to suggest the question, 
Were royal grants made in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
to printers to use or bear particular signs? The 
Rose and Crown was a favourite printer’s orna- 
ment, and is often to be met with, but I do not 
remember to have seen it before on a royal grant 
or with any prohibition to its use by others. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Toe “Geytite Art.” —In alluding to the 
Booke of St. Albans, by Dame Juliana Berners, in 
his paper on the “Bibliography of Angling” in 
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Anglers’ Evenings, p. 250, Mr. Charles Estcourt 
says as follows :— 

“ It is the prototype of all angling books since written, 
and I am inclined to trace the origin of the title ‘ gentle,’ 
which our art by well-acknowledged right now possesses, 
to the fact that the first angling book known to us was 
written by a lady, a gentle lady, for she was not only of 
rank, but was prioress of a nunnery, and famous for her 
learning and accomplishments,” 


Joun CuuRCHILL SIKEs. 
106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, 


Tae Drama in IreELAND.—Collectors of thea- 
trical lore may be glad of the following note, 
which I have cut out of an old book of dramatic 
anecdotes :— 

“We do not find any mention of a Theatre in Dublin, 
till the Year after the Restoration 1661, which was built 
on the Spot where the Theatre now stands in Orange- 
street, commonly call’d Smock-Alley.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Gueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Cottar or SS.—Leo de Rosmital, a nobleman 
of Bohemia, made a journey through Germany, 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, in 
the years 1465-1467, the account of which, written 
by one of his suite, was printed by the Litera- 
rische Verein of Stuttgart, in the seventh volume 
of their Publications, 1844. At p. 41 the follow- 
ing passage relating to his visit to England occurs : 

“Duabus ab adventu nostro septimanis elapsis, Rex 
Dominum ad se aceersitum magnifice donavit, symbolo vel 
sociecate (sic), quam vocant, aurea ipsi attributa. D. 
Johannem Zehroviensem, Burianum, Frodnarum, Peti- 
pescensem, Mirossium, equestri prius decoratos dignitate, 
ad eundem modum symbolis aureis ornavit. Caeteris 
vero, qui equestrem honorem non susceperunt, argentea 
symbola attribuit. Atque ita Domino magnum honorem 
exhibuit.” 

Does the expression symbolum vel societas throw 
any light on the vexed question of the meaning of 
the SS? Epmunp WarTERTON. 

See “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. ii, 89, 110, 140, 171, 194, 248, 
280, 329, 362, 393,475; iii. 42; iv. 147, 230, 236, 345, 456; 
v. 16, 38, 81, 182, 207, 255; vi. 182, 352; vii. 297, 584; 
viii. 398; x. 357; 3° S. viii. 414, 485; ix. 23, 206, 335, 
532; x. 350, 424; 4th 8. ii, 485; ix. 527; x. 93, 280.] 


Srormarp or Romyey.—In Hayley’s Triwmphs 
of Temper, 1793, there is a copperplate frontispiece 
representing the Serena of that poem reading the 
Evelina of Miss Burney. The design, which is 
engraved by Sharp, is one of Stothard’s most 
graceful female figures, perfect in its ease of pos- 
ture and complete unconsciousness. There is, 
however, an oil painting of the same subject by 





Romney in the Dyce Collection at South Kensing- 
ton (No. 22), which, except that the attitude is 
vulgarized and the whole has much less refinement, 
reveals unmistakable affinities with Stothard’s plate. 
Romney’s picture has been engraved by J. R. 
Smith. As I can find no reference to this matter 
in Mrs. Bray’s Life of Stothard, 1851, may I ask 
whether any reader of “N. & Q.” can inform me 
whether Romney vulgarized Stothard or Stothard 
refined on Romney ? Austin Dossoy. 


GOTTINGEN IN 1780,— 

“ Gottingen is a pretty little city, containing eighty 
thousand souls; the territory about it is pleasanter, and 
produces more than that of any other part of Hanover 
I have seen. It subsists entirely by the University, 
which is one of the best I have seen. There are Russian, 
Danish, Swedish, and English, as well as German students 
in it. The students here are about eight hundred, and 
the professors, including the dancing and fencing masters, 
are about sixty.”—Riesbeck’s Travels through Germany, 
Pinkerton, vol, vi. p. 232. 

In a foot-note Riesbeck adds: “The English 
have, I am informed, been lately almost banished ; 
at least the professors do not desire the company 
of young men so totally lost to what ought to be 
the glory of young men as they for the most part 
are.” To what does the traveller refer? Zighty 
thousand must be a mistake, and even eighteen 
thousand would be too high. About seventeen 
thousand, exclusive of military, is the present 
population. Wituiam Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


“ Tram.”—Nothing could be more unlikely than 
that this word should be an abbreviation of the 
name of Mr. Outram, a gentleman assumed to be the 
inventor of tramways. The advocates of such a deri- 
vation were bound to adduce an instance of the 
word “ Outram-way,” for abbreviations must have 
had some existing word to abbreviate. And yet 
Worcester, in his Dictionary (1859), accepted this 
etymology. He says, sv. “ Tram-road,” “ This 
kind of road derived its name from Mr. Outram, 
a gentleman extensively connected with the col- 
lieries. Tomlinson.” The same story is repeated 
so lately as 1876, in the fifteenth edition of Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, in spite of a previous state- 
ment, in 1873, by the reviewer in “N. & Q.” 
(4 S. xii. 299, 420), who, in criticizing an earlier 
edition of the Dictionary of Dates, had asserted 
that, long before the time of Mr. Outram, “ tram” 
was the northern and local name for a peculiar 
waggon, and “tramway” a name for the road on 
which it ran. The word “ tram” had been written 
about in “N. & Q.” as early as 1858 (24 S. v. 
128) ; again, in 1861 (2°*S. xii. 229, 276, 358). 
J. N. (xii. 276) quoted an Act of Parliament of 
the year 1794, for the construction of an “iron 
dram-road, tram-road, or railway,” between Cardiff 
and Merthyr Tydvil ; and E, Foss (xii. 358) gave 
the following authority for the word “tram”: “A 
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local name given to coal-waggons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; hence the 
word tram-way was given to the road prepared to 
receive them. Buchanan’s Technological Dic- 
tionary.” Mr. Foss, however, omitted to mention 
the date of Buchanan’s work. When was it pub- 
lished ? What is the earliest instance of the word 
“tram”? J. Dixon, 


“ Jotiy.”—This word, the modern English 
equivalent of O.Fr. jolif, is connected by many 
eminent lexicographers with the O.N. jel, Yule. 
So say Diez, Littré, Scheler, Brachet, Wedgwood, 
Webster (ed. Mahn), and Skeat. On the other 
hand, in a review in the Academy (No. 421), Mr. 
H. Sweet speaks with an amused horror of “such 
astounding etymologies as gun from Icelandic 
gunnr (war) and jolly from jél, Christmas being 
the season of jollity!” Where does the truth lie, 
with Athanasius or the world? There is certainly 
a difficulty about the derivation of O.Fr. jolif from 
O.N. jél. For (1) there is, I believe, no other 
instance of a French j representing the Norse 
initial ¢ or j. One would expect a y; cp. Fr. yole 
and Danish jolle, a yawl. Query, can the French 
initial 7 be accounted for by jél being a word 
borrowed from the Latin Jiilus or Jiilius, as Grimm 
supposes (see Vigfusson’s Dict., s.v.)? But (2) the 
great difficulty in connecting jél and jolif etymo- 
logically lies in the fact that, in all languages using 
the substantive and adjective, the forms employed 
show that the two are unconnected (cp. Eng. yule 
and jolly), or the one is used and not the other. 
For the adjective alone we find It. giulivo; Fr. 
jolif; Old Du. jolyf, jolijd, jolijs. Cp. the Sp. 
derivatives jolidz, jolito. The substantive alone 
occurs in the Scandinavian languages, e.g. O.N. jel, 
Dan. juul, Sw. jul. T can find here no trace of a 
derived adjective meaning “ blithe, cheerful, pretty.” 
I think, then, one may still ask, What is the etymo- 
logy of the English word jolly ? 

A. L. Maruew. 


[See “N. & Q,,” ES. iii. 7.) 


Tae Attecen American Counterreit Corns 
or Her Masesty 1x Broxze.—What is known 
about the alleged American forgers to whose in- 
genuity we are indebted for the forged copper 
coinage of 1874 in bronze? Where was the mint 
situated ; and is it true, as alleged, that sufficient 
of these forged coins were made to secure their 
fabricators a profit of upwards of 5,0001.? These 
forged bronze pence are readily distinguished by 
the broad and coarse workmanship of the wreath 
around Her Majesty’s head ; and when the ob- 
server's attention is directed to them, the art 
workmanship is noticed to be decidedly inferior to 


got all their coin in bronze struck at Mr. Heston’s 
mint, in Birmingham ; and the genuine coin does 
present a small n under the date of the year in 
the exergue of reverse. This is wanting in the 
counterfeit coin, and aids as an additional means 
for its recognition. 

The bronze alloy of which the British coin is 
composed was, from its character, and especially 
its hardness and difficulty of working, considered 
to afford almost complete protection against being 
counterfeited, but on this point the American 
work leaves nothing to be desired. In Ireland our 
imitative powers have proved, so far, most de- 
fective. I possess leaden pennies, cast in moulds, 
and absolutely painted to make them assume a 
crude resemblance to the genuine article, but they 
are a long way behind the American forgeries. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L 

20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Licutennerc on Hocartu.—I have before me 
six volumes of G. C. Lichtenberg : Ausfuhrliche 
Erklérung der Heogarthischen Kupferstiche, the 
first dated Gottingen, 1794, and the sixth 1800, 
How many more were published? I have not the 
accompanying small but accurate copies of Hogarth’s 
plates by Riepenhausen, but do not want them. 
Has Lichtenberg’s work been translated into 
English? I think not. But I remember to have 
seen it noticed many years ago—I rather think in 
Leigh Hunt’s Reflector or Ollier’s Miscellany—in 
which, if I remember rightly, were some interesting 
translations of German criticisms on Shakespeare. 
A reference to any such notices of Lichtenberg 
will greatly oblige Wituiam J. Tuomas, 


“Tae Rotuiap.”—My copy of this work is the 
twenty-first edition, London, 1799. On what 
grounds was the list of candidates for the vacant 
office of Poet Laureate made out? Am I right 
in supposing that the candidates comprised in 
the list on pp. 263-4 were selected on account of 
their special unfitness for the post, or were they 
really followers of the Muse? I am led to make 
this inquiry by seeing, on p. 293, an ode ascribed 
to Sir Gregory Page Turner, Bart., M.P., Lord 
Warden of Blackheath and Ranger of Greenwich 
Hill during the Christmas and Easter Holidays! 
Knowing something of this family, I am anxious 





to learn how he came to figure in this list, and to 
acquire such equivocal titles. F. A. BLaybEs. 
Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 

[See Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eaglish Literature, 
vol. ii., “ The Rolliad.” See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. ii. 43, 114, 
242, 373, 439; iii 129, 276, 333; xii. 471; 2°" S. ix. 342, 
452; x. 45, 97, 257; xii. 18; 3S. v.198; 4% S. vii. 340; 
xi. 498. ] 

Tourvetiterort.—The Rev. John Platts, in his 





that of the genuine article ; but the imitation is well 
carried out, and is, on the whole, most deceptive. 
It is stated that in 1874 the Mint authorities 


Wonders of Human Nature, p. 353, 1840, records 
the death of General Dumouriez at Turvelleport, 
uear Henley-on-Thames, at eighty-four, in 1823. 
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Is this Turville, Bucks? When the Convention 
brutally set a price of 300,000 livres upon his head 
he passed into England, but was commanded by 
Lord Grenville to quit it. Can the reason for this 
be given! If there was a reason, how was it recon- 
ciled with the British ministry afterwards granting 
him an annual pension of 1,2001.!—or were both 
the acts without any reason at all? 
C. A. Warp. 

IMITATIVE Verse. — Can some reader of 
“N. & .” suggest to me other instances of 
imitative verse in Homer or other authors, such as 
the line (Odyss. xi. 598)— 





Airis éretra rédovde kvAiveeto AGas dvaidys 

where the stone of Sisyphus is represented—to any 
ear which reads according to the accentuation—as 
bounding, bounding, bounding, till it is abruptly 
arrested und stops! The words in the first book 
of the Jliad are well known, roAvdAoiaBoo 
Gartacoys. OsTIARIUS. 


Henry Ocpexpurc.—Where can I find any 
particulars of his life prior to his residence as a 
student at Oxford ! A. B. 

Wetsumen 1x Dorsersnire.—I have read 
somewhere of a colony of Welshmen settling in 
Dorsetshire about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Will some one kindly tell me the county 
in Wales whence they came, and why they migrated 
thither ; also, if any list of the names of the 
families exists ? Tiny Tim. 


Croix pE Mattue.—Who will oblige by telling 
me the botanical name of this peculiar flower? Is 
it a member of the family of Lychnis Chalcedonica? 
There is a variety with small bead-like excrescences 
at the points of the petals. Sp. 


“CorIoLanvs,” AN Orera.—There is an opera 
of this name; Berenstatt, Cozzoni, Senesino, 
Durastanti, Boschi, and Mrs. Robinson sang in it. 
Who composed it? When and where was it per- 
formed ? GeorceE EL is. 

St. John’s Wood. 


A Mepat.—I have in my possession a medal 
which was apparently given as a reward to a 
schoolboy. The obverse represents a man in aca- 
demical robes holding a crown above the head of a 
boy, who is kneeling before him. Round the 
medal are the words “ Perseveranti dabitur,” and 
underneath the figures is the name of the boy to 
whom the medal was awarded. The reverse bears 
a bee-hive in the midst of flowers, surrounded by 
the motto “ Studio fallente laborem.” The devices 
are in strong relief, and the medal is nearly 25 in. 
in diameter. Were such medals common as re- 
wards at the date when this was struck (about 
1770)? Is either motto or device that of any 
public school ? E. B. 





Boriat 1n Cavrcuyarps.—According to our 
great canonist Johnson, monks who had concealed 
property were not allowed to be buried in church- 
yards (Lanfrane’s Canons, a.p. 1075-2). The 
corpse of no monk who on his death was dis- 
covered to have property was to be buried among 
those of his brethren (Hubert Walter’s Canons, 
A.D. 1200-15). What other instances are there 
of Churchmen, for whatever cause, being refused 
burial in any churehyard? The instances cited 
appear to show that, at the dates given, Church- 
men had no common law right to burial in church- 
yards, H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


“A many persons.”—I have been struck since 
my sojourning in Nottinghamshire with the com- 
mon use of this phrase. Of course the ordinary 
co-ordination is * many a person,” “ many a one.” 
In what other counties is a (ane) used with a 
plural noun ? E. Copuam Brewer. 


Cnvrcen Betts rune arrer A Coroner's IN- 
quEst.—At Goldington, near Bedford, it is the 
custom—and has been, to my knowledge, for the 
last ten years—to ring one of the church bells after 
a coroner’s inquest. Do any of your readers know 
any other places where this custom obtains ? 

Oxon. 

A Provers.—H réOvpxev 7} didaoKxe ypdp- 

se} » 

para— He is either dead or keepeth school. 

Where is this proverb to be found! Dr. Fuller, 

speaking of the fellows of some colleges in Cam- 

bridge who were ejected because of their un- 
willingness to take the Covenant, says :— 

“Some pity may seem due to such fellows, outed 
house and home, merely for refusing the Covenant, being 
otherwise well-deserving in the judgments of those who 
ejected them; and it is strange to conceive how many 
of them got any subsistence or livelihood to maintain 
themselves. This minded me of the occasion of the 
Greek proverb.” 

What was the occasion of it ? M.A. 


Aw Earty Tempcar’s Seat.—I have been told 
that an early impression of a seal of a community 
of Knights Templars exhibits two knights (as 
illustrative of the poverty of their order) riding 
upon one horse. I have never seen such an 
example, but shall feel obliged for any information 
on so cvyious a relic. M. D. K. 


Sir R. Corroy, Kr. axp Bart.—I have before 
me a thin quarto, consisting of pp. 49, entitled, 
“A short | View of the | Long Life and Raigne 
of | Henry the Third, King | of England |. Pre- 
sented to King James |. Printed clo Io cxxvu.” 
On the title-page, and in the handwriting of the 
first half of the seventeenth century, is this decla- 
ration: “This was att y® request of Pr. Henry, 
Penned and p’sented by St Robt Cotton Kn‘ and 
Baronet vnto K. James, being y* labour of one 
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week.” Lowndes sets down the book among Sir 
R. Cotton's works, but what about “ y* request of 
Pr. Henry,” and “ y® labour of one week”? Can 
this be verified? Also, is the book scarce ? 
F. D. 
Nottingham. 


Replies. 


TOM BROWN. 
(6™ §. i. 133, 316, 337 ; ii. 158, 210.) 

In my confessedly imperfect bibliography of 
this writer I unintentionally omitted to record the 
titles of one or two volumes dispersed upon my 
shelves, which I now subjoin for greater com- 
pleteness. The first is a slender tome, of some 
curiosity, entitled :— 

“A Legacy for the Ladies, or Characters of the Women 
of the Age. By the late ingenious Mr. Thomas Brown, 
With a Comical View of London and Westminster : or, 
the Merry Quack ; wherein Physick is Rectified for both 
the Beaus and Ladies. In Two Parts. The First Part 
by Mr. Thomas Brown: the Second Part by Mr. Edward 
Ward, Author of the London Spy, &c. To which is pre- 
fixt the Character of Mr. Tho, Brown, and his Writings, 
Written by Dr. Drake. London, Printed by H. Meere 
for 8. Briecoe,” &c., 1705, 8vo. pp. 192. 

Two years earlier had been published a poetical 
pamphlet :— 

“The Mourning Poet; or the unknown Comforts of 
Imprisonment, Calculated for the Meridian of the Three 
Populous Universities, of the Queen's Bench, the Mar- 
shalsea, and the Fleet: But may indifferently serve any 
Prison in the Kingdom of England, Dominion of Wales, 
or Town of Barwick upon Tweed: With afew Words of 
Christian Advice to Obdurate Creditors: shewing, that 
it is the present Interest of the Nation to set all Insol- 
vent Prisoners at Liberty. Written by Tho. Brown. 
Sold by J. Nutt, near Stationers-Hall, 1703.” 8vo. 
From the opening line of this piece, 

“ Since my hard Fate has doom'd me to a Jayl,” 

we are, perhaps, authorized to infer that the writer 
himself had fallen upon that last misfortune of the 
poet’s life, which, more terrible even than the 
“patron,” crowns Johnson’s famous summary. 
Having been, he says, both rich and poor himself, 
he is best fitted to judge of the conditions, and 
asks :— 

“A Rich Man, what ishe? Has he a Frame 

Distinct from others? Ora better Name? 

Has he more Legs, more Arms, more Eyes, more Brains? 

Has he less Care, less Crosses, or less Pains? 

Can Riches keep the mortal Wretch from Death ? 

Or can new Treasures purchase a new Breath ? 

Or does Heaven send its Love and Mercy more 

To Mammon’s pamper’d Sons than to the Poor? 

if not, why should the Fool take so much state, 

Exalt himself, and others under-rate?” 

He briefly reviews the laws relating to debtors and 

creditors as existing at various epochs and among 

different nations :— 

“ Rome, whose imperial Sway the World obey’d, 
Justice the Rule of all her Actions made ; 





The Debtor had one Part, the Lender two ; 
Revenge had nothing; Nothing was her Due. 
Credit with us the whole Estate doth seize, 

And on the wretched Debtor’s Body preys ; 

Heav'n’s brightest Gift, Compassion ’s out of Door; 

And he’s a graceless Reprobate that’s poor.” 
Coming now to modern times, the poet says :— 
“In France, this Law does still maintain a Sway, 

If Tradesmen prove incapable to pay, 

Six Persons of known Truth and Probity, 

Make Inquest what their whole Estate may be: 

When this is duly done, two Parts of three 

They to the Creditors allotted see : 

And then one Third to Debtor is convey'd, 

That he may have some stock again to trade. 

How worthy praise are such good acts as these? 

Considering, too, there’s not a Penny Fees!” 

Again :— 
“In Houanp, if a Creditor thinks fit 

His Debtor to a Prison to commit, 

At his own Charge he must maintain him there, 

Nor let him starve, as Creditors do here.” 

Finally the poet rounds off with an energetic dia- 
tribe against our English “ Universities” in 
general :— 

“A Prison! Heavens I loath the hated Name, 

Famine’s Metropolis, the Sink of Shame, 

A nauseous Sepulchre, whose craving Womb 

Hourly interrs poor Mortals in its Tomb ; 

By ev'ry Plague and ev'ry III possest, 

Ev'n Purgatory itself to thee ’s a Jest ; 

Emblem of Hell, and Nursery of Vice, 

Thou crawling University of Lice: 

Where Wretches numberless to ease their Pains, 

With smoak and ale delude their pensive chains.” 
And concludes with an appeal to “the Senate’s 
Mercy ” for 

““What Heaven bestows on all Mankind ; 

What needy Clowns as well as Monarchs share, 

The common Benefit of wholesome Air.” 

I have one other volume to record, which, though 
perhaps little more than a translation, may be 
thought of some importance, as not included in 
the collected Works, and exactly ranging with the 
four volumes of these in point of size. This is 
entitled :— 

“ A New and Easy Method to understand the Romen 
History, with an exact Chronology of the Reign of the 
Emperors; an Account of the most eminent Authors, 
when they flourished ; andan Abridgment of the Roman 
Antiquities and Customs. By Way of Dialogue, for the 
Use of the Duke of Burgundy. Done out of the French, 
with very large Additions and Amendments, by Mr. Tho. 
Brown. The Ninth Edition corrected. Recommended 
as useful for all Schools. London, 1736.” Small 8vo. 
The translator says in his “Preface” that the 
original was “compiled by a judicious hand in 
France”; that “the whole is managed by way of 
Question and Answer, in an easy, familiar, in- 
telligible Method, suited to Persons of the meanest 
Capacity, but with that good Order and Accuracy, 
that the greatest Proficient in this sort of Learning 
may not be ashamed to refresh their Memories by 
perusing it”; and adds that, “if it meets the 
favorable Reception which so useful and service- 
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able a Performance seems to deserve, the Translator 
may, perhaps, find Leisure enough hereafter, for 
the Advantage of the English Youth, to put it 
into the Universal Language.” 

I avail myself here of the opportunity to correct 
an error in my former paper, which has been 
pointed out to me by a valued correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,” and into which I was led by the state- 
ment of Dr. Drake in his “Character of Mr. 
Brown and his Writings,” prefixed to the ninth 
edition of the Works in 1760. The volume in 
which Tom Brown’s Latin poem, “Soteria Or- 
mondiana,” is preserved is there improperly cited, 
it appears, as Muse Oxonienses, the proper title 
being Musarum Anglicanarum Analecta, in which 
work, edit. 1699 or 1714, vol. i. p. 71, the elegant 
lines in question will be found. My correspondent 
says further—and no one is better qualified to 
make such a statement—that no such book is 
known as the Muse Oxonienses. In this I cannot 
say that he is incorrect ; still, I may remind him 
that the well-known collection of which the lengthy 
title is Poemata Premiis Cancellarit Academicis 
Donata, et in Theatro Sheldoniano Recitata, Oxonii, 
1810, 3 vols. Svo., generally bears, as my bound 
copy does, the disputed words on the lettering 
piece, as more briefly and correctly denoting the 
contents of the volumes ; while my copy of a more 
recent edition (“Oxonii, Impensis J. Vincent, 
MDCCCXLVI.,” small 8vo.) is announced to the 
world as “ Musz Oxoniensis ” (sic), in gold letters 
on the original cloth binding as issued—an en- 
during evidence at once of the existence of the 
title in question, and of the care and scholarship 
presiding over the typographic officine in the 
ancient seat of learning from which it emanates ! 

I may just add that an account of Tom Brown 
is included in the collection known as An Account 
of the Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 5 vols. 12mo., which was published under 
the superintendence, and bears the name, of 
Theophilus Cibber. Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 





Sry (6 §. ii, 182).—Pror. Skeat would derive 
the sty of a pig from Icel. stig, a step, applied in 
A.-S. to the raised step of a dais, the portion of a 
hall reserved for the family and guests of the 
master. “A sfy is properly a step, also a way, 
path, ladder...... It is thus the step of the dais, and 
hence also a reserved place; and it was easily 
transferred to any reserved place or pen, even if 
used for geese or pigs. Widegren’s Swed. Dict. 
has ‘ stia, sty, a cabbin to keep hogs or geese in, 
as gaos-stia, svin-stia.” The etymology is well | 
known, and there are numerous cognate words.” | 
Does Pror. SkeatT mean that the derivation from 
stig, a step, is generally recognized? And what 
are the words cognate with sty to which he alludes? | 

The etymology suggested appears to me ex- | 





tremely improbable. The step by which the dais 
was raised above the body of the hall was a purely 
moral barrier, the effect of which was not to enclose 
the honoured occupiers of the dais, but to exclude 
the others. It would therefore be far from afford- 
ing a striking type of an enclosure for the humbler 
classes of cattle, swine, sheep (Dan. faar-sti, a 
sheepcot), or geese. Moreover, the name of a 
sheep or pig sty would be required at a stage of 
astoral society long before the dais was thought of. 
Ve must not be misled by the expression, “It is thus 
the step of the dais, and hence also a reserved place.” 
Pror. SKEAT cannot mean that he has found the 
word in the general sense of a reserved place, but 
only to point out the line of thought by which he 
supposes the transition of meaning to have taken 
place. There is, however, no occasion to resort to 
so out-of-the-way a derivation. The word appears 
to be quite at home in the Slavonic tongues, where 
the terms of pastoral life would be called for at 
the earliest period. I have cited in my Dict. 
Bohem. stdg (stay), stdge (staye), a stable, shed, 
from stogim (stoyim), stiti, to stand, as Lat. 
stabulum from stare; Russ. stoilo, a stall, place 
for one beast to stand. The Icel. and Swed. form 
stia comes nearer to the Bohem. analogue stdge 
than to the Icel. stig, a step. H. WepcGwoop. 


Lorp BurLeIcGH AND PARLIAMENT (6% §, ii. 
167).—The reference to Lord Burleigh in Mr. 
Cooxkes’s communication is incorrect. What he said 
was that “England could never be undone except by 
a Parliament,” not “ that Parliament would eventu- 
ally be the ruin of England.” The meaning is 
that monarchy or aristocracy could not ruin Eng- 
land. Parliament could guard the country from that 
calamity, as it did in a subsequent reign. J. B. 

An IxpIAN BRIGADE SERVING UNDER THE DUKE 
oF WELLINGTON (6™§. ii. 205).—It would have 
been well if your correspondent had quoted the 
exact words of Col. Hamley, which might of them- 
selves have explained this extraordinary statement. 
I have no means of referring to his book. No such 
assertion has ever been made to my knowledge 
before, and it is not possible that it could be true, 
considering the army we had ready, the short time 
that elapsed between the escape from Elba and 
the battle of Waterloo, and the means of transport 
and communication then existing. 

Your correspondent himself doubts if they were 
Sepoys or natives of India at all. If Col. Hamley 
obtained his information from a French source, a 
Scotch brigade with their kilts may answer the 
question, as the French were in the habit of desig- 
nating them “Indians,” and believed them to be 
such. W. Ditee. 

Chichester. 


A Morat Taser 1n Itrracompe Caurcn 
(6% §. ii. 163).— Last spring three of us took great 
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pains to decipher and learn the history of this 
tablet. The best account was that years ago it 
had been dug up under a window in the church, 
and the edges of its ends and sides are chipped off 
just as if they had been exposed, and not protected 
by a case as now; and other appearances favour 
the supposition that the tablet is older than its 
surroundings. We took rubbings, now lying 
before me, and tried every position to read the 
letters. I am not sure that the first original line 
is not gone. The remains of the present first line 
appear to be :— 
“ Wer (or wee)...... nor y wordle (scarce...” 

The letters in this line are capitals of a uniform 
height, and there is the usual space between r and 

, and y and w, that occurs between other words. 

here is not room after “ scarce ” for another word ; 
but the word may have been “scarcely,” or there 
may have been e, the beginning of “every,” as “ver” 
only remains at the beginning of the next line. 
The rest, as far as it can be read, runs in the 
following lines :— 

© noweee (scarce 
ever was innocence & prudence soe lovely. 
But bad you known her conversation, you 
would have said shee was y® daughter of Eve before 
shee tasted of the apple. A servant of Christ Jesus 
sought her to wife, but his Master thought him un- 
worthy, & soe tooke her unto Himself. But that 
Charity may not want an example 
[here] shee bath left her name, Katherine 
Parmynter, the daughter of William 
Parmynter of this Parish. Shee died 
a 16. Anno 1660, 
The maid is not dead, but sleepeth. 
Reader do'nt abuse thy sence, 
[ And) thinke a soule is gon from hence: 
Shee never dwelt below. Her love, 
Her life, her soule was still above. 
Soe meeke, soe good, soe pure, soe [ sweet, ]} 
She 'd make the Lambe a Wife most [meet.] 
The Bridegroome call'd, & shee [replied, | 
I am in love with Christ, [and died. } 
Hee gemuit heu /...... 
Ama{tor]...... : 
The entry in the register is :— 

**1660, Sept. 19. Katherine y® daug’* of Mr. William 

Parmynter of Watermouth, buried.” 
It is clear she died unmarried, and the inference 
from the last lines seems to be that she died just 
before she was going to be married. I vainly 
tried to solve the mystery by making many 
inquiries. The entry in the register leaves it 
doubtful whether she died aged sixteen or on 
the 16th of September. 

Above the tablet is a golden crown with palm 
branches about it. Below are a death’s head and 
cross bones. On the right-hand side as you face 
the tablet is a circular medallion, on which is 


M[ath. ix. 24}. 





upper part has not yet fallen. On the left side 
is a similar medallion, from the left of which 
extends horizontally a left hand, open, and drop- 
ping on the ground below seeds of some kind of 
flowers; and on the right of the medallion are 
some flowers in bloom and others springing up. 
The first medallion probably refers to Job xiv. 2, 
and the other to 1 Cor. xv. 37. In St. Matt. ix. 24 
the words on the tablet are found, and as M 
precedes the vacant space, the insertion of the 
chapter and verse is right. The parts in brackets 
are conjectural, after much consideration. In the 
words “ Hc gemuit heu,” the first and last are 
clear, the other doubtful. Cicero has “He 
gemebant boni.” 

On a monument above the tablet it is stated 
that Mr. William Parmynter, of Watermouth, 
died in 1677, et. sixty-five, and Mary, his wife, in 
1725, et. eighty-four. She was, therefore, only 
nineteen in 1660, and could not have been the 
mother of Katherine; but W. Parmynter was 
forty-eight in 1660, and Katherine may have been 
his daughter by a former wife. Henry, the son 
of W. and M. Parmynter, was buried in 1732, et. 
sixty-eight, and therefore was born in 1664. I 
notice this because I think there is an impression 
that a death’s head and cross bones on a monu- 
ment indicate that the deceased was the last of 
the family, which seems not to have been the case 
here. The golden crown and palm branches are 
emblems of victory. 

It is plain that the first line did not contain 
the name Katherine Parmynter. It has occurred 
to me that Wordle may be the bridegroom’s name. 
Is such a name known? Wardle is a common 
surname. The preceding letter y may have had 
an ¢ over it, as “the” occurs in that form in the 
inscription, or it may be prefixed, as it is in Welsh 
to names in some cases. At the date of this 
tablet it seems that, if a person was addressed by 
name or description, the word was included in 
brackets ; thus in Bishop Corbett’s verses to his 
son Vincent (6" S. i. 453 :— 

“I wish thee (Vin.) before all wealth ”; 
and so “(Reader)” occurs in this tablet, and the 
bracket before “scarce” seems to denote the 
beginning of an address, which the words “had 
you known” show that it was. Then the words 
at the end show that it was the address of the 
lover, “ mzrens atque lachrymis vix temperans,” 
and this naturally leads us to expect that we 
should find his name at the beginning, and I have 
little doubt that it was there. The word that 
ends with “nor” seems to have had at least six 
letters, and I suspect the name was Welsh or 
Cornish, and I hope some one may be able to 


represented a right hand, extending horizontally | suggest it. 


from the right side, with a long knife, turned up 
at the end, with which the stem of a flower appears 


to have been so recently cut through that the 


On the ground on the south side of the church 
lies a very ancient sepulchral slab, about six feet 
long, with an inscription on its sloping edge, 
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which, as far as I am aware, had never been 
deciphered in late years, and I vainly attempted 
it on several days. Fortunately there happened 
a very wet and stormy night, and passing through 
the churchyard the next day between four and 
five o’clock, from west to east, and the sun shining 
very brightly, the letters of the inscription on the 
south side stood out very distinctly, and I was 
able satisfactorily to read—GisT ICI DEV DE 
S’ALME AIT MERCI. Unfortunately the letters on 
the other sides are gone. When I afterwards 
passed by the inscription was as illegible as at 
first. I note this occurrence as a hint to those 
who try to read inscriptions that a good washing 
with water and a brush and a particular light may 
be of service. 

In Boyd Dawkins’s Early Man in Britain, 
p. 444, there is the figure of the interlaced cable 
or rope pattern from the tomb in Fordoun Church, 
Kincardineshire, where St. Palladius is said to 
have been buried, a.D. 450, and this pattern is 
said to be of Germanic origin, and not known in 
Britain before the English conquest. On the 
tombstone of Marie, the wife of Uhristopher Sel- 
wood, at Ilfracombe, there is an extremely similar 
figure with the capital letter C above and S below 
it. The figure is almost surrounded by the in- 
scription, which gives no description of what 
Selwood was. What can this figure denote? 

C. 8. G. 

[Interlaced work, such as is here alluded to, is charac- 
teristic of every branch of the Celtic school of Christian 
art, whether in Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. It has 
nothing to do with the English conquest of Britain. Our 
correspondent might consult with advantage Wilson’s 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, Stuart’s Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland, Westwood’s Paleographia Sacra, &c.] 


Putaski’s Banner (6" §. ii. 167, 214).—There 
were two Pulaskis, father and son, both of whom 
devoted themselves to the cause of their native 
country, Poland, and who would therefore be 
esteemed patriots or rebels according to the point 
of view of an individual querist. The Count 
Casimir mentioned in the editorial note is the 
son, and he occurs, no doubt, in Drake’s Dic- 
tionary of American Biography owing to the 
circumstance of his having fallen at the siege of 
Savannah. The father, who was the more cele- 
brated of the two, is probably, in the absence of 
any distinct information on the poet’s own part, 
the Pulaski to whom Longfellow’s poem refers. 
Born in 1705, Joseph Pulaski (or Pulawski) be- 
came a member of the bar, but early took an 
active share in the efforts made to overthrow King 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, who was regarded by many 
as a mere tool of Russia. In 1768 Pulaski set on 
foot the Confederation of Bar, and was named 
“Maréchal régimentaire” of the confederation. 

e was ultimately forced over the frontier of Mol- 


prison in Constantinople. Casimir Pulaski, who 
seems to have been born circa 1748, so far as I 
understand the dates given in Bouillet (Dict. 
@ Histoire et de Giographie), carried on the contest 
which death alone had forced his father to relin- 
quish. He took part in a conspiracy to carry off 
Stanislaus ; held Cracow for several days against 
the Russians; and then fortified himself in the 
monastery of Czenstochau§(1771), where he held 
out for a considerable time. When he found it 
impossible any longer to keep his stand, Casimir 
took refuge in France, and this led to his serving 
in America, where he met with a soldier’s death 
at Savannah in 1778. Nomap. 


ANDREW MARVELL AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE (6""S, 
ii. 8).—So far as I can learn there appears to have 
been no direct evidence adduced to prove that 
Meldreth was the home of Andrew Marvell the 
elder. ‘“ Unfortunately (says Grosart) the early 
registers of Meldreth have disappeared, so that 
we are without the usual family entries of births, 
marriages, and deaths, by which lines of descent 
are in some cases traceable. But the tradition 
of Meldreth is, that ‘The Marvells’ was the home 
of the Marvells, and that in it the Rev. Andrew 
Marvell, A.M., father of our worthy, was born. 
The elder Marvell was born at Meldreth in 1586.” 
Dove also states that the Rev. Andrew Marvell, 
the father of the patriot, was born at Mildred, in 
Cambridgeshire, in 1586.* 

The other biographers of Marvell I have not 
had an opportunity of consulting, but unless they 
give better authority for this statement, confirma- 
tory evidence must be sought elsewhere. One 
would imagine that if the Marvells had been 
settled any length of time at Meldreth, the stones 
in the churchyard would afford some evidence. I 
have never yet seen an epitaph relating to this 
family, and should be extremely glad to receive 
copies of any known to exist, to add to my collec- 
tion of evidences. That the name, though an 
uncommon one, is not confined to Cambridgeshire, 
the following extracts from the parish registers of 
St. Paul’s, Bedford, will show :— 

1604. John Marvell and Elcebethe Morris married the 
xijth daie Septemb. 

1604. ffrances Marvell, bapt. the vijth daie decemb. 
1607. William Marvell, bapt. the xvjth Aprill. 

1608. John Marvell and Alce Gent marred the viijth 
daie Oct. 

1608. Elcebethe Marvell bur. the ijd Maie. 

1614. John Marvill baptized the xiijth Aprill. 

1616. Tho. dulla and Marie Maruell maried the xxxth 


Septem. 
1617. Danell, sone of John Marvell bapt. the ivth July. 
The earliest mention of the name I have noted 
occurs sub, 24, Ed. I., in the Calendarium Genea- 
* On referring to 6» S. i. 319, it will be found in the 
valuable notes contributed by Mr. A. S. Eris, that the 
name of Marvell was connected with Meldreth as early 





davia, arrested by the Seraskier, and died in 
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logicum, edited by Charles Roberts, 1865, vol. ii. 
p. 530, as follows :— 

“III, Ropertus pE Potuere. Extenta terrarum 
dicti Roberti in Pebenersh’ quas Ranulphus de Marvill? 
clamat ut jus suum versus praedictum Robertum, et 
unde idem Robertus vocat ad warantum Radulphum 
Le Hunte et Johannam uxorem ejus qui nullam terram 
habent in comitatu Essex’." 

The following epitaph was (1714) in the middle 
aisle in the Priory Church of Dunstable :— 

“ Here lyeth interred the body of John Marvells, inn- 
> 1 who departed this life the 28 of July, An° Dii. 

665. 

In the Topographer and Genealogist, vol. i. 
p. 479, is the copy of an inscription from a brass 
in Heveningham Church, Suffolk :— 

“ Orate p’ a’i’a Magist’ Rogeri Marval q' obiit 

X° die Augusti A° D'ni M° V°xi. cui’ a’e p’piciet’ De’.” 
On another plate below is this inscription :— 

“Non me demergat te’pestas aque neque absorbeat me 
profu'du’ neque urgeat super me puteus os suum.” 

I stated in “N.&Q.,” 5" §. xi. 284, that amember 
of my family had in his possession a plain gold ring, 
inscribed “ Roger de Marwell.” This would seem 
to indicate, even supposing there to be no con- 
nexion between this inscription and the one on 
the ring, that there was a member of the Marvell 
family named Roger, whose connexion with the 
family has not yet been ascertained. 

F, A. BLaybes. 

Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


Tue Pustication of GENEALOGICAL STATE 
Parers : THE Recorp Orrice (6" §. ii. 83, 130, 
149).—Since writing my reply to ANTIQUARY, my 
attention has been called to Additional MSS. 
19704 to 19708 inclusive, entitled “Inquisitionum 
— mortem sive Eschetarum,” which contains a 
ist of the heirs from 1 Edw. I. to 17 Henry VL, 
with their ages, and the names of the counties in 
which the deceased held lands. This transcript 
was made by the late Sir N. Harris Nicolas and 
Mr. W. H. Black from a MS. formerly belonging 
to Townsend, and now in the library of the late 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Cheltenham. It was pur- 
chased of Lady Nicolas by the British Museum. 
Sir Charles G. Young, Garter, had another copy. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, in 1841, printed at his 
private press at Middle Hill twenty-five copies of 
vol. i. only, under the title, “ Heredes ex Inquisi- 
tionibus post mortem a primo Edwardi I. a.p. 1272 
ad decimum septimum Henrici VIti 1439. Ex 
MSS. Phillipps, No. 6538.” In his preface Sir 
Thomas Phillipps remarks that, “although the 
record is not so complete as may be wished by 
zealous topographers, it will be of considerable 
value in tracing descents of former lords of manors, 
and,” he adds, “it appears that many heirs are 
entered here from Inquis. p. m. which are not now 
to be found.” He says that twenty-five copies 
only are printed, his “ object being merely to pre- 





vent unique records from being utterly destroyed 
by a single accident.” 

Though the information to be obtained from 
these volumes is more limited than genealogists 
may desire, and far less than would be derived 
from the abstracts of the inquisitions which I 
before suggested, I agree with Sir Thomas Phillipps 
in thinking the compilation of considerable value, 
and it is greatly to be desired that the whole of 
this MS. should be printed. I therefore heartily 
commend the work to the consideration of the 
Council of the Harleian Society. 

I cannot conclude this notice without adding 
my cordial testimony to that of Mr. Vincent and 
HERMENTRUDE as to the zealous care and ability 
shown by Mr. Selby in the execution of his onerous 
duties, and to his uniform courtesy and attention 
to searchers. Joun Mac eay, 

Bicknor Court, Colesford, Glouc. 


East on Timber (6" §. ii. 87, 136).—In vol. x, 
of East’s Reports, 1809, of cases determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Aubrey against Fisher 
and others is reported at p. 446. Lord Ellenborough 
said the question was whether certain woods were 
liable to be rated to the relief of the poor under 
the statute of 43 Elizabeth, and that that depended 
upon whether they ranged themselves under the de- 
scription of saleable underwood in the statute, for 
under that character and denomination only were 
they liable to be rated. The report consists of about 
thirteen pages, but the summary will perhaps be 
sufficient. Beech being admitted to be timber by 
the custom of the county of Bucks, the general 
rule of law applicable to timber trees in general 
attaches upon it, so as to give it the properties and 
privileges of timber at twenty years’ growth; and 
therefore upon an issue whether certain beech trees 
in that county (which after being felled had been 
distrained for payment of a poor’s rate, to which it 
was contended they were liable) were or were not 
timber according to the custom of the county, the 
inquiry was confined to the nature of the wood and 
the period of its growth, whether of twenty years, 
and no evidence could be received to qualify its 
character of timber by showing that it was not 
deemed to be such in the county unless the tree 
contained ten feet of solid wood; and the jury 
having found a general verdict for the plaintiff on 
that issue, affirming such trees of twenty years’ 
growth and upwards, though not containing ten 
feet of solid wood, to be timber by the custom, 
and also another issue, negativing them to be 
saleable underwood within the statute of 43 Eliza- 
beth, cap. 2, the Court refused to grant a new 
trial. It appears that the learned judge who tried 
the case said as beech was admitted to be timber 
in the county by the custom, as oak and ash were 
in the kingdom at large, the common rule of law 
which designates the latter to be timber at twenty 
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years’ growth, without reference to its dimensions, | 


would attach on beech trees, and the whole fall of 
trees were of that growth and upwards. It was 
proved also that some woods were occasionally | 

managed for saleable underwood and others for | 
timber, but the wood in question had been managed | 
for timber. Hvusert Smita. 


East, vol. x. p. 446, reports the case Aubrey 
against Fisher. 
1. That by the common law timber trees became 


timber, as distinguished from saleable under- | 


wood, &c., when they attained twenty years’ 
growth; 2. That by the custom beechwood was 
timber in the county of Buckingham. It may 


be noted that in the course of the argument | 


counsel said : “ It was settled so long ago as Lord 
Coke’s time, who was a Buckinghamshire man, 
that beech was timber by the custom of that 
— which takes its name from that species of 
wood, Buck signifying beech.” What do your 
readers say to this? C. G. C. 


Books on Paonetic Speituine (6@ §. ii. 48, 
135).—L. Meigret, Traité touchant le Commun 
Usage de la Langue Francoise, Paris, 1540. Des 
Autelz, Traité touchant UAncien Orthographe 
re contre UOrthographe des Meygretistes, 
ee 1548. Sir Thomas Smith, De Recta et 

Jmendata Lingue A nglicanee Se riptione Dialogus, 
fon, 1568. This contains lists of English words 
printed phonetically, and was partially’ so printed 
in 1569 and 1580. John Hart, Chester Heralt, 
An Orthographie, conteyning the Due Order and 
Reason, how to Write or Paint Thimage of Mannes 
Voice most like to the Life or Nature, London, 1569 
(see Sir T. Smith, w.s.). John Bullokar, Booke at 
Large for the Amendment of Orthographie for 
English Speech, London, 1580 (see Sir T. Smith, 
u.s.): Alexander Gill, Logonomia Anglica, Qua 
Gentis Sermo Facilius Ac ldiscitur, London, 1621 
“This work contains as singular a proposition for 
a vernacular (phonetic) orthography as Tho. Cam- 
pion’s (Observations on the Art of English Poesie) 
for poetry ” (Lowndes). Charles Butler, The Eng- 
lish Grammar, Oxford, 1633: “An account of 
this work, in ‘which the author proposes a new 
and more simple orthography for our language, will 
be found in the Grammar prefixed by Dr. Johnson 
to his Dictionary” (Lowndes). Charles Butler, 


The gist of the case was — | 


Elphinston, Fifty Years’ Correspondence, Inglish, 
French and Lattin, in Proz and Verse, between 
Geniusses ov boath Sexes and James Elphinston, 
London, 1794, 8 vols. James Elphinston, Pro- 
| priety Ascertained in her Picture; or, Inglish 
Speech and Spelling rendered Mutual Guides, 
c. 1796. Ep. Marsnatt. 


| The following is a book which advocates pho- 
netic spelling— The English Grammar, or the In- 
stitution of Letters, Syllables, and Words, in the 
English tongue, whereunto is annexed an Index of 
Words Like and Unlike. By Charls Butler, 
| Magd., Master of Arts. Oxford, 1633, 4to. In his 
| address to the reader the author says :— 

= These two great inconveniences therefore, of oppro- 
| brious cacographie and tedious difficultie of learning, 
wee shall avoid; if first wee reforme our Alphabet, by 
adding those uncharactered letters which are wanting, 
and giving fit names to those that want them: then, if 
wee observe in our writing the three-fold use of the 
letters [roman, italic, and black-letter]: and lastly, if 
wee write altc geth er according to the sound now generally 
received : observing onely certaine Idioms of our owne, 
= some few notes of Derivation from strange Primitives. 
By which means, the learned will quickly agree in one 
right and certaine manner of writing; and the learners 
attain unto a more perfect and ready reading in one 
yeere, then otherwise they have done in three.” 


H. G. C. 


Dosson, Tue Artist (6™ §. ii. 127).—Of this 
eminent painter six portraits by his own hand are 
mentioned in Wornum’s edition of Walpole’s 
Anecdotes, and a seventh, also by himself, used to 
be in the Royal Collection at Hampton Court. The 
triple portrait of Sir C. Cotterell, Sir B. Gerbier, 
and Dobson, still belonging, I suppose, to the 
Duke of Northumberland, is considered by 
Waagen, the eminent connoisseur, one of this 
painter’s most admirable pictures. Whether either 
of these portraits has been photographed I cannot 
say. If so, a photograph of the same would at 
once show whether the portrait mentioned is that 
of Dobson ; if not, the print of Dobson, from a 
portrait by himself, in Wornum’s Walpole, would 
no doubt do likewise. Dobson has been styled 
the English Vandyck. Walpole and others speak 
of his pictures as the best imitations of that master. 
But M. Descamps says of Jan de Reyn that “many 
of his works are taken for Vandyck’s”; and 
Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné affirms that De Reyn 
“attained the faculty of imitating the style and 





The Feminine Monarchie; or, Historie of Bees, 
Oxford, 1634: “The work is printed in the same 
phonetic manner as his English Grammar ” (Cata- 
logue of the Sale of the Books of Dr. Bliss, pt. ii. 
p. 15). John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, Essay 
towards a Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language, London, 1688: “A masterpiece of 
invention, which has been laught at with his 
chimeras ” (Granger in Lowndes). Specimens of 
writing on the principles of Smith, Gill, Butler, 
and Wilkins may be seen in Johnson, u.s. James 


manner of his instructor to such perfection, that 
the portraits of De Reyn are constantly attri- 
buted to Vandyck.” reason why we hardly 
ever hear of any picture by De Reyn, although he 
painted for so many years under Vandyck in 
England, is, as I take it, because nearly all his 
pictures in this country are ascribed to his great 
master. H. W. Cookes. 


torawett Cuurcn, Kerrerine (6" §. ii. 107). 
—‘*The Rowell bones,” as the contents of the 
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crypt referred to are irreverently called by the 
natives of the district, have long been among the 
objects of interest to which to take visitors. I first 
saw them more than thirty years ago, and was then 
shown by the sexton some skulls, about which he 
told marvellous stories, and thigh bones, which 
he proved (to his own satisfaction) to have belonged 
to men eight feet high! The Northampton 
Mercury of Jan. 11, 1862, published a lecture by 
Major Whyte-Melville on the “ Bones at Roth- 
well,” in which it was stated that it was a hundred 
years since the crypt had been accidentally dis- 
covered in digging a grave, and his theory was 
that “the vault was a receptacle devised by the 
Saxons as a burial-place for their Danish foes.” 
Others repudiate this theory, because the archi- 
tecture of the vault will not bear it out. Some 
say the bones are of those who fell at Naseby— 
a notion, of course, absurd; others that the crypt 
was built and stocked in pursuance of a bargain 
struck with Sir Thomas Tresham when an exchange 
of land was made, whereby he became possessed 
of a portion of the churchyard. In one of the 
archeological journals published in the spring of 
last year (1879) there was a paper on the subject. 
When I last saw the bones (two years ago) they 
had very much decayed in consequence of exposure, 
and recent investigations had materially reduced 
the estimated number of “ thirty thousand.” 
A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Full information respecting the crypt, with its 
skulls and thigh bones, in Rothwell Church in 
this county, will be found in the following papers: 


1. The Natural History of Northamptonshire. With 
some Account of the Antiquities. By John Morton, 
M.A. London, 1712. 

2. A paper read at Peterborough, at the meeting of 
the Associated Architectural Societies, May 24, 1855, by 
M. H. Bloxam, (See Northampton Mercury, June 16, 
1855.) 

3. An article ‘‘ Wanted, an Owner. Some Account of 
certain Bones found ina Vault beneath Rothwell Church, 
Northamptonshire.” (See Fraser's Mag., July, 1858.) 

4. A paper read before the Committee for Local 
Antiquities at Northampton, June 3, 1862, by Samuel 
Sharp. (See Northampton Mercury, June 7, 1862.) 

5. An article on Rothwell. (See Northampton Herald, 
June 20, 1863.) 

6. A letter on Rothwell Crypt and Naseby Battle. 
By J. L. Cherry. (See “N. & Q,” 4% 8. iv. 374, 440.) 

7. History of Rothwell. With an Account of the 
Bone Caverns. By Paul Cypher. Northampton, 1869. 

8. A letter on the Rothwell Bones. By Rev. Norman 
Glass. (See Northampton Herald, July 15, 1871.) 

Joun Tay or. 

Northampton, 


“Grim tHe Cottier or Crorpon” (6" §. ii. 
128).—This play will be found in Hazlitt’s edition 
of Dodsley’s Collection of Old English Plays, 
vol. viii. p. 385, published in 1874 by Reeves & 
Turner. Evan Tuomas. 


“A HAIR OF THE DOG,” &c. (6 §, ii. 146).— 
In the west of Ireland it is a very common practice 
among the peasantry, when bitten by a dog, to 
procure some of the hairs of the animal and apply 
them to the wound ; the reason of the proceeding 
is that it is believed that if the dog subsequently 
becomes rabid, even after an interval of years, the 
bitten individual will surely become the victim of 
hydrophobia, if not protected by the application of 
some of the hairs of the animal at the time of the 
infliction of the wound. This is supposed to be a 
sure preventive. J. F. K. 


“Bette cuHirpren” (6% §. ii. 107).—The 
meaning “grandchildren” is rendered probable by 
the use of the corresponding terms in the ascending 
degree, “ bel-syre,” “ bel-dam ” :— 

 Belsyre, or Belfather, faders or moders father, A vus,” 
* Beldam, moderys modyr. Bellona, faders and moders 
modyr, bothe. Seldame, faders or moders whether it 
be. Avia.”—Promptorium Parvulorum. 

“ Recommaunde me to your bel-fadre, and to your 
beldame, @ vostre tayon, «t ad vostre taye.”"—Boke foi 
Trav., Caxton. 

Otherwise “ belle children” may be equivalent to 
“stepchildren,” like the French beau-fils, belle- 
fille. W. E. Bucktey. 

Are not these stepchildren, not grandchildren ? 
Cf. the French beau-pire, belle~-mére stepfather, 
stepmother ; beau-fils, belle-fille = stepson, step- 
daughter. X. C. 


Why not the same as the French beau-jils, &c., 
son-in-law, stepson ? E. Marsuatt, 


Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, says, “ Belgrandfather is a 
great-great-grandfather.” Would not, therefore, 
by analogy, “belchildren” mean great-grand- 
children ? EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pews 1x Cuurcues (6 §. ii. 107).—Pews, in 
the sense of enclosed seats, are referred to in 
P. Plowman, C. vii. 144, a.p. 1393, where Wrath 
says, 

Among wyues and wodewes ich am ywoned sitte, 

Yparroked in puwes.” 

From this and other passages it would appear 
that pews were originally intended for the use of 
women only : see the quotations from Sir T. More 
in Myre’s Instructions for Parish Priests, E. E. 
Text Soc. ed. Peacock, p. 74. In Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, a.p. 1513, printed in 
the Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 283, the cham- 
berlain is directed to go “at morne...... to the 
chyrche or chapell to your soueraynes closet and 
laye carpentes and cuysshens and lay downe his 
boke of prayers, than drawe the curtynes,” where 
the reference appears to be to a large curtained 
pew, such as are to be seen still in a few churches. 





See also John Russell’s Boke of Nurture, a.p, 1450, 
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ibid. p. 179, where the same official is instructed, 
before his lord goes to church, to “perceue all 
pynge for his pewe bat it be made preparate bope 
cosshyn, carpet and curteyn, bedes and boke.” 


8. J. H. 


R. Pricxer (6% §. ii. 148).—Robert Pricket 
was an enthusiast in the time of James I, and wrote 
poetry of a strong anti-Papal character, such as 
Time’s Anatomie, 1606, containing, among other 
things, “ Britten’s Troubles, and her Triumph 
over the Pope’s Pride and Rome’s Treasons,” 
in allusion to the Spanish Armada and the 
Gunpowder Plot. Another of his poems is his 
Jesuit’s Memorial, 1603, dealing with the treason 
of Garnet and Parsons; and thirdly, A Souldier’s 
Wish unto his Sovreign King James, 1603; and 
others. Pricket belonged to a profession not 
actively employed at the period, and, writing for 
his bread, meddled with matters out of his line, 
which brought him into trouble. Such was his 
admiration of Lord Coke’s rough handling of the 
Catholics, that without the sanction of that stern 
jadge he published, in 1607, The Lord Coke, his 
Speech and Charge to the Jury at Norwich in 1606. 
For this he was denounced as a “meddling knave,” 
and it is said suffered imprisonment. See “N. & Q.,” 
1* S. vii. 376, 433. J. O. 


“ BorsnoLper” (6 §. ii. 107).—Compare— 

“ap, 959-975, Edgar, Ordinance, cap. 6. And let 
every man so order that he have a ‘borh’; and let the 
‘borh’ then bring and hold him to every justice; and if 
any one then do wrong and run away, let the ‘borh’ 
bear that which he ought to bear...... ‘ 

** Supplement, cap. 3. This then is what I will: that 
every man be under ‘ borh,’ both within the ‘ burhs’ and 
without the ‘burhs,’” — Stubbs, Select Charters, Ke., 
Ox., 1870, pp. 70, 71. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

“Poncu,” THE Drink (6" S. ii. 47), was intro- 
duced into Europe from the East Indies by Anglo- 
Indians at some date between 1746 and 1760. It 
is so named from the Hindoo word pantsch (Per- 
sian panj), because it consists of five ingredients, 
which, when first made, were drrack, tea, water, 
sugar, and lemon-juice. The famous Vauxhall 
— was an admixture of arrack, brandy, sugar, 
emon-juice, and water. Witiram Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly, 

In Cups and their Customs (J. Van Voorst, 1863), 
written by the late Dr. Porter, F.G.S., in conjunc- 
tion with the late G. E. Roberts, F.G.S., is the 
following :— 

“‘ Punch.—The origin of this word is attributed by 
Dr. Doran, in his History of Court Fools, to a club of 
Athenian wits; but how he could possibly connect the 
word punch with these worthies, or derive it from either 
their sayings or doings, we are totally at a loss to under- 
stand. Its more probable derivation is from the Persian 
puny, or from the Sanscrit pancha, which denotes the 
usual number of ingredients of which it is composed, 
viz, five.”"—P, 39, 


Then follow various recipes, even to that of the 
favourite milk punch, that was known to certain 
followers of Sir Roderick Murchison as “ Funda- 
mental Gneiss.” Corusert Bepe. 


Punch was first introduced into Europe as a 
beverage towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury from the East Indies, and derived its name 
from the Hindu pantsh, signifying five (in almost 
every Aryan-Indian dialect), on account of the 
drink being composed of five ingredients. C. T. 


Punch was introduced into England from Spain, 
where it is called ponche. 
EverarD Home CoLEMay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Perer Fitz Hersert (6" §. ii. 165, 197, 217). 
—Comparing Dugdale’s own MS. additions to his 
Baronage in the Bodleian Library, his article on 
“ Mortimer of Wigmore” (Bar., i. 140), Collins’s 
Peerage, under the title of ‘‘ Pembroke,” and Fos- 
brooke’s and Rudder’s Histories of Gloucestershire, 
under “ Leachlade,” there is evidence to show that 
Peter Fitz Herbert, who died in 1234/5, was 
married four times. His first wife, about 1203, 
was Alice, daughter of Robert Fitz Roger, a great 
baron of Northumberland. She was the mother 
of his son Reginald Fitz Peter, from whom de- 
scended the several families of Fitz Reginald, Lord 
of Blainleveny, in Breconshire ; Herbert, Earls of 
Pembroke ; Fitz Roger, of Chewton, Somerset ; 
and Fitz Herbert, of Hinton-Martel, Dorset. His 
second wife was Alice, daughter of Blethin, Lord 
of Llan Howell (Crickhowell), Breconshire. His 
third wife was Isabel, daughter and co-heir of 
William de Braose, and widow of David ap 
Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, and by her he had 
the castles and lordships of Blainleveny, Talgarth, 
and Bwlch-y-Dinas, in Breconshire. His fourth 
wife, who survived him, was Isabel, widow of 
Roger Mortimer, of Wigmore (who died June 24, 
1215, and by whom she had three sons). She was 
sister and heir of Hugh de Ferrers, son of Walke- 
line, Lord of Ockham, Rutlandshire. It does not 
appear that Peter Fitz Herbert left any surviving 
issue by his last three wives. 

B. W. GreenrFie_p. 

Southampton. 


Joun Puetrs AND ANDREW Brovcnron (6" §, 
i. 355, 380 ; ii. 174).—The board placed over the 
entrance of General Ludlow’s house at Vevay, 
bearing the inscription— 

“ Omne solum forti patria 
Quia patris,” 

was purchased more than forty years ago by Sir 
Ralph and Lady Lopes at Vevay, and presented 
by Lady Lopes to her mother, Mrs. Ludlow, of 
Heywood House, Wilts, who placed it in the 
entrance hall. Her son, Mr. H. G. G. Ludlow, 





succeeded her in 1841, and on his death in 1876 
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peenetiel this board to his nephew, Edward 
Endymion Porter, who held it until the end of 
1878, when he on emg, it to his cousin, Sir Henry 
Lopes, on the purchase by him of Heywood House 
in that year. It now stands, as before, in the hall 
at Heywood House. Amongst other valuable old 
furniture bequeathed to him by his uncle, Mr. 
H. G. G. Ludlow, there is in Mr. Porter’s posses- 
sion a very old oak chair, which, according to 
tradition, belonged to Oliver Cromwell. 
C. 8. G. 


[In Murray's Switzerland the above quotation ends 
with “ patria.”] 


Epoar Autan Por (6" §. ii. 167, 214).— 
Perhaps the following translations of portions of 
Poe’s works have not been brought to the notice 
of Mr. Incram, to whom we are all much indebted 
for his valuable edition of the poet’s works. I 
myself remember (upwards of thir rty years ago) 
being shown by a friend a copy of the Raven in 
the neat and scholarly handwriting of Poe, at a 
time when his name was hardly known in England. 
1. A translation of the Raven into Hungarian 
(A Holié), by Charles Szdsz (Szdsz Kéroly), on 
p. 199 of a book of selections from modern 
Hungarian poets, entitled Babérok (or “The Lau- 
rels”), which I bought at Pesth a few years ago. 
2. A translation of some of his tales into Russian 
(Poviesti i Skazki), published at St. Petersburg in 
1860. W. R. Morri1t. 


Aw Eccentric Buriat (6" §, ii. 106).—There 
is a notice of Mr. L. Freeman in Chambers’s Book 
of Days, vol. ii. pp. 628-9. It appears that he 
was born in 1710, that he was very mean in his 
character and habits, and that he lived rather more 
than a year after the will in which are the strange 
provisions for his burial. There is also an account 
of the state in which the body was found by two 
men, who went into the tomb. There are be- 
sides this so many notices of various burial eccen- 
tricities in the first volume of this work, pp. 804-8, 
and in “N. & Q.,” that it would be almost inter- 
minable to recount them. Ep. MarsHatt. 


*Bive moon” (6™ §. ii. 125).—I am unable 
to answer Dr. Cnance’s question as to the origin 
of this expression, but the following extract from 
the second part of Roy and Barlow’s Rede Me and 
be not Wrothe (ed. Arber, p. 114) shows that as 
early as 1528 a me moon” was a synonym for 
something absurd : 

“ Agaynst god they are so stobbourne 
That scripture they tosse and tourne 
After their owne ymaginacion. 
Yf they saye the mone is belewe, 
We must beleve that it is true, 
Admyttinge their interpretacion.” 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton, 





A Work on. SHortHanp (6" §. ii. 166).—The 
little book about which your correspondent J. J. P. 
is inquiring was the production of one Thomas 
Parker. I do not possess any editions of it. The 
first edition was published in 1833. There isa 
copy of the third edition in the Chetham Library, 
Manchester. The title of the latter is as follows : 

“The Parliamentary System of Shorthand. Simplified, 
Curtailed, and Improved from the Original Plans of 
Mason and of Gurney, after many Years’ Experience. 
By Thomas Parker. London, Whittaker & Co., Ave 
Maria Lane. 1841.” 18mo., pp. 39, 12 plates, title-page 
and frontispiece. 

The book is not mentioned in vol. i. of The British 
Catalogue of Books, 1837-1852. I should like to 
know the date of the second edition. 

Joun E, Bartey, 

Stretford. 


Tue Ixiap (6" §. ii. 186).—The edition re- 
ferred to is Iliadis Fragmenta Antiquissima cum 
Picturis, item Scholia vetera ad Odysseam, edente 
Angelo Mai, Ambrosiani Collegit Doctore, dc., 
Mediolani, Regiis Typis, 1819, fol. (2 parts, 58 
plates). No doubt acopy could be obtained with- 
out much trouble. Fama. 

Oxford. 


Ricuarp Samvet, Artist (6 §. ii. 67, 213). 
—I have discovered that the “ View of the Thames 
from Rotherhithe Stairs, during the Frost in 
1789,” was painted by George Samuel (not 
Richard), and engraved and published by W. 
Birch. Will you, therefore,‘ kindly allow me to 
ask information respecting the works of George 
Samuel, also as to where they can be seen, Kc.? 
Were Richard and George brothers? George was 
also an enamel painter. R. T. Samvet. 

Hackney. 


THe Bonytnon Friacon: Bonytnon or 
BonyTHoy, 1n CoRNWALL (6" §. i. 294, 345; 
ii. 108, 138, 157).—In a recent issue of “ N. & Q.” 
I notice that the name of Bonython, though far 
removed from the mother country, is not yet 
extinct. This name was somewhat celebrated 
in the early annals of the region in which I now 
write. Richard Bonython, or Bonighton, was a 
co-patentee with T. Lewis of a large tract of land 
now included within the limits of the city of Saco 
in this state. He was living in 1636, and pro- 
bably died soon after 1650. He was greatly 
respected in his time, as the following extract 
from the early court records will show :— 

“ Ordered that Jane Shaw, wife of Edw. Shaw, shall 
be publicly whipped for abusing Capt. Bonython in 
slanderous and abusive language.’ 

Capt. Bonython left one son and two daughters, 
born in England. The latter married respectiv ely 
Richard Foxwell and Richard Cumming. John 
Bonython, the son, was the opposite of his father, 
and was outlawed by the General Court of Massa- 
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chusetts for setting its authority at defiance. The | Barnabe Googe’s Popish Kingdome (1570), a 


following couplet, proposed, but probably never | 
used, as an epitaph, will show the estimation in 
which he was held long after his decease :— 
“ Here lies Bonython, the Sagamore of Saco; 
He lived a rogue and died a knave, and went to Hobo- 
mocko,” 
It may be observed that in the Indian language 
Hobomocko meant the “father of all wicked- 
ness.” The name Bonython seems to have become 
extinct in this region with the death of the de- 
generate son. F. M. Ray. 
Portland, Maine, U.S. 


Isatan xvii. 6, 9 (6% §, i. 40, 321).—The fol- 
lowing additional information may be acceptable. 
Aben Ezra renders in v. 6 "\{9N, “the top of 


the olive tree,” and remarks, “Comp. 7 3ONN, 


he hath exalted thee (Deut. xxvi. 18); the word 
"DN has the same meaning in Arabic.” In v. 9 
i 


he renders “and the uppermost branch,” which 
shows how a gloss may creep in. Fiirst, in his 
Concordance, gives the root meaning as that which 
is raised up high, hence specially of the summit of 
atree or mountain. In Talmudic D9 9{DN are 


the parts taken from the top to be burnt on the 
altar, axpo@ivia, In Syriac amiro is emir or 
chief ; amiro ravo, the great emir. The Septua- 
gint has in v. 6 daz’ Gxpov petewpov, most in- 
correctly translated in Bagster’s Septuagint version, 
Greek and English, “topmost bough,” instead of 
“height.” In v. 9 the Septuagint turns the word 
into Amorites. The Vulgate has in v. 6 “in 
summitate rami,” and in v. 9 turns the word into 
“segetes.” It may be remarked that Lowth, 
whose translation of and notes on Isaiah were once 
in high estimation, renders in v. 6 “‘on the top of 
the uppermost bough,” and in v.9 follows the LXX., 
“ Like the desertion of the Hivites and the Amo- 
rites,” and in a note expresses his confidence in 
the correctness of this. De Wette, esteemed a 
very good German translator, but agreeing gene- 
rally with Gesenius, “ His strong cities shall be as 
deserted ruins in the thick wood and on the 





mountain tops,” which makes fair sense (a thing 
which Lowth declared impossible from the Hebrew 
text). The Genevan translators in v. 9, “As th 
shaking of boughs and branches.” Finally, it | 
may be noticed that Isaiah, who is fond of paro- | 
nomasias, has one in vy. 9, “Cities of his strength | 
as forsaken” being FAWVYPD WAP M-.}%  This | 
<° =e sv -T 
play upon words, intelligible enough in his day, | 
leads to many difficulties, as the poet muet conform | 
the rest of his sentence to what he has begun with. | 
H. F. Wootrycn. 


A Sexton’s Wueet (6 S. i. 309, 464).—The | 
following description of the sexton’s wheel is from | 


reprint of which I have in the press (p. 36) :— 
“ Besides they keepe our Ladyes fast at sundrice solemne 

tymes, 

Instructed by a turning wheele, or as the lot assignes. 

For euery Sexten hath a wheele, that hangeth for the 
viewe, 

Markte round about with certaine dayes unto the 
virgin dewe. 

Which holy through y* yere are kept, from whence 
hangs down a thred, 

Of length sufficient to be toucht, and to be handled. 

Now when that any seruaunt of our Ladyes commeth 
heere, 

And sekes to have some certaine day by lotte for to 
appeere. 

This Sexten turnes the wheele about, and bids the 
stander by, 

To holde the thred whereby he doth, the time and 
season try: 

Wherein he ought to keepe his fast, and euery other 
thing, 

That decent is, or longing to our Ladies worshipping. 

Who doth so much for Christ, or who for him doth 
take such paine, 

To whome if that they light a syse, his mother hath 
six againe 

The second place in euery thing, he hath or else the 
last 

For no man doth his hole affiaunce here upon him cast. 

The popish sorte and people all, by name doe know 
him here, 

3ut all their trust and confidence, they set another 


where.” 
R. C. Horr. 


Apper Srones (4 §. ix. 155; 6" S. i. 23, 
478).—This stone is sometimes called “snake 
stone,” and resembles the bluestone. It is valued 
by those who use such cutlery as requires very 
sharp, keen edges. Ifa man in a village possesses 
a piece, he is generally the person who keeps a 
good edge to his neighbours’ razors. I have also 
heard of its healing virtues and of its being applied 
to wounds of a virulent character. A few years 
ago I knew a person who was walking, with a 
double-barrelled gun in his hand, in a part of 
North Devon where snakes are numerous, and 
observing a mound of sand interlaced with long 
grass which seemed to move, he kicked it with 
his foot, and to his astonishment found from 
twenty-five to thirty snakes coiled up together. 
He fired both barrels, and with the assistance of 
a friend destroyed the lot. In a wood in the same 
locality there was a small pile of faggots which 
had lain together three or four years. At last it 
was determined to remove them, and men were 
set about the work. After removing a few of the 
top ones they could hear a hissing noise, and found 
that they were on a couple of large-sized snakes. 
These they destroyed ; but on pursuing their work 
they found that the pile was a living mass of 
serpents. They left off their work and reported 
the same to their master, who ordered the whole 
to be set on fire. It is calculated that quite 500 
were destroyed. My informant was an old man 
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(one of the party), upon whose word I could 
rely. J. W. 
St. Budeaux. 


The objects that go by this name in various 
parts of Britain are in reality ancient spindle 
whorls. See Archeologia, xl. 229. Anon. 


Cromwett, “tHe Gioomy Brewer” (5 §. x. 
148 ; xii. 292, 349; 6S. i. 59).—The following 
extracts from royalist newspapers of the year 1649 
will be read with interest in connexion with this 
subject. They leave very little doubt as to the 
popular belief, and point almost conclusively to 
the fact that Cromwell was at one period of his 
life actually employed as a brewer :— 

“T am of that confidence, and believe, as I do my 
Creed, That there is not a more Deceitfuller Hypocrite 
and LDissembler, nor a greater enemy to Truth this day 
living upon the face of the Earth then that Bung-hole- 
stopper Cromwel, that takes upon him the impudence to 
Rule and Reign over a Heroick and free people as if 
they were all no better then so many Hoggs fed with 
his Graynes."—The Man in the Moon, Discovering a 
World of Knavery under the Sunne, Aug. 23, 1649. 

“The Brewers delivered a petition in against the 
Excise, which was committed close Prisoner to a Com- 
mittee ; they might do well to do something for Brewers 
for their new Saviours sake ; is not X. Cromwel a Brewer? 
Pride a Brewer? was not Lilburn cut out of a shred of 
broad cloth in St. Swithins Churchyard, and drawn to be 
a Brewer till he broke, and began to brew dissensions, 
which was a more thriving trade ; and have not all since 
increased their Estates by brewing mischief, and ruinating 
the most glorious Christian Aing (setting our Redeemer 
aside) as ever reigned." —Jbid. 

“ This would not bee long ere it were effected, if once 
the new annointed King of Ireland Doctor Cromwell, 
were gone; and now is the time that hee is fixing him- 
selfe for that purpose, with grand preparation, having 
a life Guard of 70 Horse to attend the new inaugurated 
person of his yeast and graines Majesty.” —Mercurius 
Pragmaticus (For King Charls 1T.), July 10, 1649. 

Witiiam Rayyer. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Scrar-Book Gum or Paste (6™ S., i, 495; 
ii. 212).—My experience as to the relative merits 
of paste and gum water would lead me to give 
decided preference to the former. I have found 
gum mucilage very liable to drop, to smear, and 
to cockle, none of which objections apply to paste 
if carefully used. R. B. Harrison. 


It is said that ground rice, boiled in water and 
applied hot, forms a cement for paper which 
renders the parts inseparable, but I have not tried 
it. G. 8. 


Intropuction or Corron into ENGLAND 
(6" §S. i. 137, 320, 366, 426; ii. 177, 216).—I 
stand corrected by R. R., and tender him my 
apology. The mistake, however, is Bartlett’s, not 
mine. I have recently found the word in R. 
Stanyhurst’s translation of Virgil’s Zneid, i. 
(1582), “If this geare cotten.” This quotation is 





made from Arber’s edit., p. 19, 1880, and not from 
a dictionary. A friend has lately sent me the 
following use of the word. He says :—“ Another 
cant sense in which the expression has been used 
is to make relishable, ¢g., ‘What do you get 
principally for dinner in Ireland, Pat?’ ‘ We get 
potatoes, your honour.’—‘ Yes; but what do you 
cotton them with?’ ‘Bedad! we have to make 
the little ones cotton the big ones.’” I find that 
cotton in the sense of to thrash appears as cotter in 
Lancashire. The word in this sense is not found 
in Mr. Peacock’s Lincolnshire Glossary. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Ricat or Lert or a Picture (6 §, i. 335; 
ii. 213).—In the case of a portrait the right would 
be to the left of the spectator. I should think 
this would apply to other pictures as well. 

R. B. Harrison, 


I write a good deal about pictures, and describe 
many of them. I invariably write “ our right” or 
“our left,” which is a terse, clear, and unmis- 
takable mode, and I recommend the practice to 
others. F. G. Srepruens. 


Perrin Famiry (6 §. i. 275, 464).—It may 
be of use to R. H. C. F., if not also to Mr. 
Ixeuis, to know that in Duncumb’s Herefordshire, 
1804, p. 559, the following instances occur of the 
name in ‘which they are both interested. Ina 
list of persons buried in Hereford Cathedral, at 
the page cited, will be found “Joseph Perrin, 
Esq., 15 Dec., 1798. Mary, his wife, 16 March, 
1799.” Nomab. 


Tue Princess Cuartorre (6% §. i. 336, 500). 
—Mnr. Jackson will find in Huish’s Life of the 
Princess Charlotte a complete list of all the funeral 
sermons on the death of the princess preached in 
and round London, with an epitome of the prin- 
cipal ones. Freperick E, SawYer. 

Brighton. 


“ Tae Eacie’s Nest” (6 §S. i. 475; ii. 91, 174). 
—See Ballads, by William Hayley, Esq., with the 
illustration by William Blake. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1 


Eveninc Mass (5" §, v. 344, 456; vi. 78, 136; 
6 S. ii. 14).—See my late friend Richard Simp- 
son’s paper on “Evening Mass in Romeo and 
Juliet, 1V. i. 38,” in the New Shakspere Society’s 
Transactions, 1875-6, pp. 148-50, showing that 
down to 1824 evening mass was still said in the 
Cathedral of Verona. F, J. Furniva.t. 


Tae Pvcsrication or Cuurcn ReEcIsTEeRs 
(5™ §. vi. 484; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 459; 
viii. 53, 152; x. 470, 498, 516; xi. 38, 326, 377; 
6% S. i. 372, 460; ii. 9).—The transcripts of the 
Archdeaconry of Worcester, in the Diocesan Re- 
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gistry at Worcester, have been lately thoroughly 
rearranged, sorted parochially, and indexed, by 
Rev. T. P. Wadley and Mr. John Amphlett. It 
js much to be wished that the praiseworthy labours 
of these gentlemen were imitated by others in the 
case of all diocesan registries as well as libraries, 
some of which are still in a far from satisfactory 
condition with regard to the state and arrange- 
ment of their contents. Will not some of those 
learned clergymen who enjoy the ofiwm cum dig. 
beneath the shadow of their cathedrals devote a 
little of their leisure time to so good and useful a 
work ? R. H. C. F. 


Ketso Asppey Cuurcn (6 S. ii. 206).—The 
form of the plan is due to the nave not having 
been built. English examples of like sort may be 
found at Lastingham, Sawley, and — a 


6, Delahay Street, Great George Street, S.W. 


“Premises” (6 §. i. 196, 383).—Joshua 
Williams, in his popular text-book on The Law of 
Real Property (tenth edit., p. 14), says :— 

“The word premises is frequently used in law in its 
proper etymological sense of that which has been before 
mentioned...... Property is seldom spoken of as premises, 
unless a description of it is contained in some prior part 
of the deed.” 


In a foot-note he refers to a decision in a case of 

Doe d. Biddulph v. Meakin, 1 East’s Reports, 

p. 456, also to Jarman On Wills, vol. i., p. 707, 

first edit., &c. Freperick E, SAWYEr. 
Brighton. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §. ii. 

187).— 
“Tn nature there ’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be called deform’d but the unkind.” 
Shakespere, Twelfth Night, LT. iv. 
Wituiam Ptarr. 
(6t 8. ii, 208.) 
** A hundred years to come,” &c. 

I have a little song entitled “ The Fustian Jacket,” in 
one of my scrap-books, the third verse of which runs :— 
“ All persons here were born alike, in this and every 

nation, 

The rich among the poor would be but for wealth and 

education ; 

But when they’re laid within the grave, with a 

hundred years to back it, 

None can tell which were the bones that wore the 

fustian jacket.” 
These lines, according to my cutting, are copied from 
Wilson’s Cabinet of Readings and Recitations, where, 
likely enough, Mr. Mor.er may find the author’s name. 
P. J. Muni. 

“God is always drawing,” Xc., is a translation of the 
well-known line, from an Homeric source, quoted more 
than once by Aristotle,— 

wc ati Tov dpotoy dye Osdc we roy dpoior. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 











Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The House of Cromwell and the Story of Dunkirk, By 
James Waylen, (Chapman & Hall.) 
A DEATHLEsS interest attaches to the name of Oliver 
Cromwell. Though his character and his aims are still 
a battle-field in which those who love and those who 
hate his memory fight as fiercely as did Cavaliers and 
Roundheads at the “crowning mercy” of Worcester, 
still all of us, let our views be what they may, are anxious 
to know of every scrap of new evidence which illustrates 
the career of the great Protector. Mr. Waylen has, we 
think, not added to our stock of knowledge, but great 
credit is due to him for having gathered together from 
all kinds of sources many facts about Cromwell and his 
descendants which are not to be found in ordinary books 
of reference. The Cromwell blood is widely distributed, 
and he has endeavoured to indicate the Jines in which it 
flows. We have examined the pedigree notes carefully, 
and believe that they are generally accurate, though we 
miss in many cases the evidence on which the state- 
ments are based. The Cromwellian anecdotes are of 
unequal value, but all worth preserving in a collection 
of this kind. Mr. Waylen is mistaken about the plan of 
battle in Oliver’s autograph, which he reproduces at 
p. 311. The book containing it was sold by Messrs, 
Puttick & Simpson in April, 1876. It is undoubtedly 
a genuine relic, and is a foreshortened sketch of the 
battle of Naseby. The original is, we believe, preserved, 
along with other priceless Cromwellian documents, in 
the library at Fryston Hall, near Pontefract. In Mr. 
Waylen’s list of Cromwell’s letters which do not occur in 
Mr. Carlyle’s collection we do not find the characteristic 
testimonial which he wrote for John Lilburne in 1645, 
It was published in the Atheneum of December 8, 1877, 
English Men of Letters.—Byron. By John Nichol. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Pror. Niciiot’s book is a moderate and tolerant narrative 
of Byron’s chequered life. He has evidently set himself 
deliberately to * nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice,” and the result is a little monograph which 
at least impresses us with the impartiality of its tone. 
There is not much in it, so far as we can discover, par- 
ticularly novel, either in matter or manner, and the 
writer's general verdicts as to the poet's principal works 
are identical with those by which the common consent 
of modern critics is contented to abide, although we 
think that he assigns to Cain a higher place than usual, 
holding, indeed, that it rivals the Cenci as “ the greatest 
single performance in dramatic shape of our century.’’ 
He gives also what appears to be extravagant praise to 
the “ Letter to the Editor of My Grandmother's Review,” 
concerning which he says that “no more laughter-com- 
pelling composition exists.’ We confess to finding this 
“inimitable epistle” long-drawn, and even tedious, besides 
which not a little of the mirth sadly loses its point from 
the fact that the person addressed was a barrister, and 
not a clergyman as Lord Byron supposed. But our 
view of humour no doubt differs from Prof. Nichol’s, as 
we can certainly see nothing of that commodity worth 
preserving in the foolishly profane anecdote about Dr. 
Lort Mansel which he quotes at p.41. We have marked 
but few and very trifling errors. If by “ De Chasles”’ 
(p. 86) Prof. Nichol means the learned Philaréte, we 
doubt whether he is right in decorating him with the 
prefix. ‘“‘ Caught his death” (p. 199) seems a vulgariem 
scarcely worthy of tne author of a “primer of com- 
position.”” But—to wind up with praise—we must credit 
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Prof. Nichol with one compact little aphorism, which 
certainly deserves a place in any future museum of 
“Laconics.” It is this—“ Absolute originality in a late 
age is only possible to the hermit, the lunatic, or the 
sensation novelist.” We commend it to the notice of 
those who are afflicted with what Théophile Gautier calls 
“cette préoccupation du neuf qui tourmente les cerveaux 
inférieurs,” 


An Attempt towards a Glossary of the Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words of the Cownty of Stafford. First brought 
together by C. H. Poole. (Stratford-upon-Avon, St. 
Gregory's Press.) 

Tuanks to the impulse given to the good cause by the 

English Dialect Society, there are now few counties in 

England the dialectal peculiarities of which have not 

been collected and registered. The cause is such a good 

one, and the difficulties attending the compilation of a 

perfect glossary of any dialect are so great, that it may 

appear almost ungenerous to find fault with any work of 
the kind, particularly with one which is, as in the present 
instance, breaking fresh ground. But truth compels us 
to acknowledge that Mr. Poole’s work hardly reaches 
the standard of perfection. There are sins of commission 
as well as of omission; the illustrative quotations are at 
times but little, if at all, appropriate. For instance, the 

line from Julius Cesar, III. ii.— 

“ Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors,” 
is not a good illustration of “ Mar’d, spoilt; used of a 
child.” The article “Starve” reads very much as if 
Mr. Poole were ignorant of the original meaning of the 
word. Other faults, such as misprints, might easily be 
pointed out, but they are all such as can, and no doubt 
will, be set right in a future edition, which we shall be 
glad to see, and, much as they are to be regretted, we 
must still feel thankful to Mr. Poole for having secured 
from oblivion a large number of interesting forms and 
words. Etymological guesses, the great pitfall of amateur 
glossarists, are, we are glad to see, entirely omitted. 


We have received the following books:—Part xi. of 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, and The 
Trial and Death of Socrates, being the Euthyphron, 
Apology, Crito, and Phado of Plato, translated into 
English by F. J. Church, a son of the Dean of St. Paul’s 
(Macmillan). Shakespeare's King Henry the Fifth, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by K. Deighton, B.A. (Allen 
& Co.). The Chain of Life in Geological Time, by J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. (Religious Tract Society). 
The Verdendorps, a Novel, by Basil Verdendorp (C. M. 
Hertig, Chicago). achette’s Illustrated French Primer, 
edited by Henri Bué, B.-és-L., and The First German 
Book, by A. L. Becker (Hachette & Co.). Primer of the 
Industrial Geography of France, by G. P. Bevan, F.G.S., 
&e. (Sonnenschein & Allen). The Heart and its 
Function: Health Primers (Bogue). My First French 
Phrase Book, part i., by A. Grover, LL.D. (Relfe Bros.). 
Real Property Handbook, by G. H. Larmuth, second 
edition (Heywood, Manchester). J’olitics and Art, a 
Lecture, by T. H. Hall Caine (N. and Q. Society, Royal 
Institution, Liverpool). The Literary Ladder, by A. A. 
Reade (Partridge & Co.). Nero, a Tragedy, by R. Com- 
fort (Philadelphia) ; and a small (second) edition of 
Luxurious Bathing (Field & Tuer). 


“Wer announced yesterday the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Boys, M.A., late vicar of Holy Trinity, Hoxton. 
He was in his eighty-ninth year, and had lived for some 
time in the strictest seclusion. Mr, Boys was a man of 
great ability, of indefatigable industry, and of unaffected 
piety and worth. His erudition excited alike the admi- 
ration and gratitude of the late Sir George Cornewall 





Lewis, who, a few weeks only before his death, dis. 
covered the scholar to whom, as he confessed, he was go 
deeply indebted in his youth for some of the best ex 
sitions, grammatical and otherwise, of classical literature. 
The authors whose works he edited are still among the 
favourite text-books of Cambridge, his own university. 
These editorial labours were performed for the most 
art while as yet he was doing duty as a military chap- 
ain in the Peninsula. He landed with Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley in Portugal. During the tedious winter that the 
English commander lay behind the defences of Torreg 
Vedras, Mr. Boys devoted his leisure hours to the task 
of translating the whole of the Bible into Portugese, 
How skilfully he discharged that self-imposed function 
may be inferred from the fact that his version of the 
Scriptures has been adopted as well by the Roman as b 
the Protestant Church. The late King of Portugal, 
Dom Pedro I., publicly thanked him for that gift to hig 
people. The minor literary performances of Mr, Boys 
were numerous. His pen was rarely at rest. For well. 
nigh half a century he was a frequent contributor to the 
pages of Blackwood. Scattered among its volumes are 
innumerable reminiscences of the great Peninsular War, 
and likewise not a few ‘tales’ equally characteristic of 
the man and the period, many of which have since been 
republished in a cheaper form. Mr. Boys was aa liberal 
subscriber, also, to the columns of Notes and Queries for 
many years in succession, sometimes under his own, and 
sometimes under an assumed, name (‘ Vedette ’ among 
others). His philological excursions in Chaucer are, as 
every literary antiquary knows, invaluable. In the 
literature and antiquities of the Jews, for whom he 
cherished a peculiar regard, he had few equals. Mr, 
Boys was appointed vicar of Holy Trinity, Hoxton, in 
1848.” — Times, Sept, 14. 

Mr. James H. Fennett, 14, Red Lion Passage, Red 
Lion Square, W.C., has a scarce, curious, and interesting 
collection of old newspapers which might interest some 
of our readers. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. H. F. (ante, p. 220).—Lord Derby's speech on 
“Thrift” was given at the Mansion House on Friday, 
March 12,1880, On the same occasion speeches were 
delivered by Cardinal Manning, Colonel Harcourt, M.P., 
and Canon Wilberforce. Papers were also read by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold, Dr. B. W. Richardson, and Prof. 
Leone Levi. 

A. W. C. B. (ante, p. 220).—R. R. (Boston, Lincoln- 
shire) writes: “‘ The enigma on the letter H is 
generally attributed to Lord Byron, but erroneously. 
It is by Catherine Maria Fanshawe, and is given at p. 
of her Literary Remains, published by Pickering, 1876.” 

P. J. M.—Will you convey your offer through us to 
Mr. Incram? 

P. B. (Caen).—You had better consult a picture 
dealer, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














